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"SEVEN INCHES...that’s all” 


@ You're right, Mr. County Agent, just seven inches 
of life-giving topsoil covers the land — is all that 
remains to provide the world’s supply of food and 
fibre products. And than half of the earth's soil 
is suitable for crop production. 

Human existence itself depends upon the wisdom 
with which we manage this remaining seven inches 
of topsoil — on how we maintain and even increase 
its productivity. One way to achieve increased pro- 
ductivity of the soil is through the use of improved 
higher analysis pelletized fertilizer. 

Mathieson is producing several grades of higher 
analysis fertilizer in pellet form. These improved 
fertilizers are already making important contri- 
butions to better land management, increased soil 
fertility and higher yields per acre. And this is only 
the beginning. Mathieson is working in close co- 
operation with agricultural leaders towards the 
development of more and more grades of improved 


higher analysis pelletized fertilizer. Severa! new 
grades are under development — will soon be ready 
to help increase the fertility and productivity of the 
vital seven inches of remaining topsoil on which the 
welfare and progress of America depends. 

We will be glad to send you the latest information 
on higher analysis fertilizer in true pellet form as 
well as full information on our complete line of 
improved standard grade fertilizers. Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


athieson 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


8237 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Developed by three years of research. ..and now refined 
by tens of millions of dollars’ worth of new equipment! 


Gulfs 


DESIGNED FOR TODAYS POWERFUL ENGINES 


Today’s new cars have the most powerful engines 
ever made. AND—They require a super anti-knock 
gasoline. 


Such a gasoline is the new No-Nox. It was especially 
designed by Gulf scientists—working hand-in-hand oOo ul 


with leading automotive engineers —to give you maxi- 


mum performance in your new car. (our ‘‘regular’’ gasoline) 
With the great new No-Nox, you can be sure your ° 1 
‘new car will perform at its brilliant best. 18 better than ever, too: 
And the new No-Nox not only gives new cars peak : 
performance. It also gives new life, new pep, and stops Good Gulf has also been improved to bring you 
. ‘ better all-around performance. 
knocks in older cars too—even many with heavily 
carboned engines. For years Good Gulf has been a favorite gaso- 


line with farmers from Maine to Texas-—-and 
now it’s even better than ever, whether you use 
it in cars, trucks or tractors. 


So no matter what model you drive, get a tankful of 
the new No-Nox today. 


See for yourself what a difference it makes! Get a theilty tenkful teday—fer cure, easy 


starts and smooth performance! 


Whisper-Quiet, Knock-Free Power! 
Easy, Fast-Firing Starts! 
Quick, Safe Passing! Unexcelled Mileage! 


GET GULES: GREATEST GASOLINE-THE 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


Better Farming Methods, Vol, 22, No. 5, May, 1950, published monthly at Mount Morris, Iilinois. 
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Saturday Night Is the BIGGEST NIGHT of the Week! 


On Saturday night, the chores are finished 
a little earlier . . . second helpings go beg- 
ging at the supper table . . . friendly yard 
lights wink out like sleepy stars as byroads 
and highways funnel farm families into 
main street until stores and sidewalks over- 
flow. 


The menfolk gather on street corners to 
speculate on the weather, to brag about their 
livestock, to swap experiences and trade 
advice. Farm women track down bargains, 
and talk over news that will be printed in the 
next edition of the Weekly Herald. Young- 
sters splurge their allowances at popcorn 
stands and ice cream parlors. 


Folks use shopping as an excuse for com- 
ing to town, but the thing they really look 
forward to on Saturday night is the com- 
munity reunion. They delight in meeting old 
friends and making new ones. They enjoy 
trading with storekeepers who know their 
needs as well as their names. 


Saturday night in small-town America— 
with its friendliness, and neighborly help- 
fulness—is a breath of warmth in a cold, 
cynical world. No wonder a walk down 
Main Street renews one’s faith in America 
and rekindles the hope that we may yet use 
this Saturday night spirit to bring peace and 
plenty to mankind. 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE 


ILLINOIS 
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"Don't let its light weig sht fool you!” 


THIS ROOF LASTS! 


No reason why a roof should weigh 
a ‘“‘ton per square’”’. When you buy 
roofing you’re looking for lasting 
protection and freedom from repair 
rather than weight. 

You'll count the light weight of 
Alcoa Roofing a mighty big advan- 
tage when you figure the lighter 
load the roof will put on your barn 
or shed—and when you’re putting 
this lighter roof on! 

Because it’s corrosion-resistant 


Alcoa Aluminum, through and 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ROOFING SHEET 


Alse look for Alcoa Aluminum in Sprinkler Irrigation Systems, Sprayers and Dusters, Alumi- 
fum Paint, Screening, Lightning Reds and other modern farm equipment ond materials. 


through, Alcoa Roofing Sheet never 
needs painting, can’t rot or burn. 
And it’s the strongest aluminum 
farm roofing, gauge for gauge, on 
the market. 

Ask your dealer for long-lasting 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing Sheet. 
It is available in all popular types, 
thicknesses and finishes with a 
complete line of accessories. For 
detailed information and easy-to- 
use application instructions, mail 
the coupon below. 


[ALCOA! 


Alcoa Aluminum Roofing — in sheets 
up to 12 feet long—goes on 
easily. Weather-resistant alumi- 
num, put on with long-lasting 
aluminum nails, ends roofing work 
and worries. 


= 47 


COOLER BUILDINGS 
HEALTHIER STOCK 


Farmers tell us that Alcoa Roofing 
keeps buildings up to 20 degrees 
cooler on hot summer doys. This 
means that flocks ond herds stay 
healthier—feed better. 


ALL TYPES + ALL ACCESSORIES 


Make your choice of Alcoa Roof- 
ing Sheet from two thicknesses — 
-019" (equal to 26 gouge) and 
024" (equal to 24 gauge), two 
finishes — plain or embossed -— and 
three popular styles shown above. 


BUY WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 


The dealer who displays this sign 
sells Alcoa Roofing and all ac- 
ceusories for a good roof—-ridge 
roll, flashing roll valley, and 
aluminum nails. See him for com 
plete roofing information. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


GULF BLDG., PITTSeUROH 19, FA. 
Please send me the free booklets on Alcoo Aluminum fools 
and instructions for proper and easy applicetion 


ee 


EASY TO PUT OW 
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NOW YOU CAN 


TRACTOR TIRE 
YOU NEED ON 
YOUR FARM... 


ILL your next tractor tires have the New and 

Advanced Firestone Open Center tread — or the 
famous Firestone Traction Center tread? You make 
the decision because you know which type of tread 
will work best in* your soil. Whichever tread you 
prefer, Firestone — and only Firestone — can give you 
your choice. 

The New and Advanced Curved Bar Open Center 
Firestone tire is the only Open Center tire with 
power-arc traction bars. They're curved and tapered to 
give maximum pulling power. Flared bar openings, 
with no mud pockets at the shoulder, insure quick and 
positive cleaning. Twin Punch Protectors lengthen 


body life. These are just a few of the reasons why the 
Curved Bar Open Center Firestone is the leading tractor 
tire in its field today. 

If you need a traction center tire, you can always 
depend on the patented Traction Center Firestone 
Champion to give you top performance. It has been 
time-tested and time-proved by thousands of farmers 
the nation over. Many of them will have no other tire. 

Again we say, get the tire that will do the best job 
on your farm — either the New and Advanced Curved 
Bar Open Center Firestone or the famous Traction 
Center Firestone. And remember, you don't have to shop 
around. Your Firestone Dealer or Store has both tires. 


ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR 
OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE 


right, 1950, The Firestone ' ubber Co. 
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NASCO OFFERS NEW 


DYNA-FLASH 


TOOLS AT SPECIAL 
SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 


True Balance, has one hp. motor, 110 volt AC-DC 
4600 rpm. 


meee 4 6-inch saw, regular price $58.00; special 
ioe $46.40. 


Model with Rip Guide, and Carry- 
ing Case, regular price $69.50; special price $55.60. 


Dyna-Flash 1/,-Inch Electric Drill 


With Jacobs 3 Kad geared chuck; 8 feet, heavy duty 
approved cord. 


Motor 115 volt, AC-DC. 1900 rpm. Weight 5% 
pounds. 


Model 14D, Electric oe. regular price, $33.95; 
special school price $27. 


Dyna-Flash 1/2-Inch Electric Drill 


With Jacobs 3 jaw geared chuck; 8 feet heavy d 
cord with groandine wire. Detachable side 
4 115 Volt, AC-DC, 550 rpm. Weight 6% 
poun 


Model 12D, Dyna- eo Drill, regular price, $44.95; 
special school price $35.96. 


Dyna-Flash 4-Inch Grinder 


Portable grinder with grinding wheel. Motor 115 
Voit, AC-DC, 6000 rpm. An ideal farm shop tool, 


Model 4G, 4-Inch Fyvtette Grinder, regular price, 
$68 Me: special school price, $54.50. 


Model DF26, Grinder Bench base, regular price, 
$21.50; special school price, $17.20. 


Order direct from this ad or 
from your Nasco catalog. 


NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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WASHINGTON 


By FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 


UNIFY USDA RESEARCH PROGRAM Philip Vince Cardon, head of all 
USDA research, is perhaps the Department’s most widely respected ad- 


| ministrator-scientist. His job is among the least envied. He is currently 


engaged in a program aimed at unification of the Depart- 
ment’s far-flung research activities. 

The obstacles rival those standing in the way of com- 
plete unification of the armed forces. 

USDA, over the years, has concentrated on production 
research that has an obvious pay-off in the form of bigger 
yields and profits. Growing surpluses have led many farm 
leaders to question the “emphasis” put upon production 
research. More study is needed, they argue, of ways and 
means of marketing products of the farm. 

Congress reflected this view when, in 1946, it passed 
the Marketing and Research Act. Since then, many new marketing proj- 
ects have been launched. A single example is the study of what happens 
to the quality of Midwestern eggs between the point of first sale and carlot 
assembling plans. Indications are that unnecessary losses mount into the 


P. V. Cardon 


| millions. 


Cardon’s task is a delicate one of balancing funds, men and facilities so 


| that research fosters both abundance and a sound farm price structure. 
| Department colleagues insist that the present USDA research boss, a man 


of penetrating eye and imagination, can do the job .. . if anyone can. 
Cardon is persuaded that “a new high level of production is here to 
stay,” but he believes that “the problem of surpluses can be substantially 


| alleviated through the development of new outlets and more efficient dis- 


tribution methods designed to reduce the producer-to-consumer price 


| spread.” 


NEW FARM PROGRAM APPROACH—Talk is growing in the capital of 
a new approach to the farm program problem that would place heavy em- 


| phasis on farmer-financing, and less stress on federal subsidies and 


controls. 
Farm leaders involved are many and various. They include both Repub- 
licans and anti-Brannan Plan Democrats, heads of the farm groups and 


agricultural college experts. 


Public clamor over the cost of the present farm program is providing a 


| mighty stimulus in the search for a new one. 


Some Republicans are pushing for party endorsement of a new and spe- 
cific program that can be used during the congressional election campaigns 
next fall. Small business organizations are arguing for a non-partisan 
commission to take politics out of the farm program. 

Alternatives to the present program ...and the Brannan Plan... are 
being argued on all sides. Several bills calling for a two- or multiple-price 
system have been introduced. Such a program has long been advocated by 
the National Grange. 

Parity or near-parity prices would be paid for (Continued on page 40) 
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kills hoppers 


Be prepared to protect farm crops and profits when grass- 
hoppers appear. Advise farmers to have their supplies of 
U.S.D.A.-recommended toxaphene dusts, sprays or baits 
on hand. Farmers everywhere last year proved the effective- 
ness of these low-cost insecticides. Stocks are in most localities 


now. Return coupon for eight-page booklet summarizing state if 
or federal recommendations for control of ‘hoppers and / 
other insect pests with toxaphene. i 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Send copy of 8-page ‘“’Recommendations’’ booklet. 


Name 


Street or RD 


City State J Nx 
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Easily and speedily coupled to 
tractor with handy jack-screw 
hitch, Ratchet wrench furnished. 


Readily backed by tractor into 
any desired position for elevat- 
ing. Hoppers fold or slide up to 
permit sharp turns, 
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Here are “metal muscles” for your heaviest han- 
dling jobs— tough, tireless and money-saving to 
boot! This brand-new, big-capacity New Ipea Ele- 
vator is unmatched for sturdiness and flexibility. 
Can be had in lengths from 26 to over 50 feet. 
Mounted on free-rolling, rubber-tired light or heavy 
undercarriage. Performs efficiently at speeds up to 
140 rpm, on inclines ranging up to 40 degrees. Can 
be furnished with various drives and brackets for 
operation with gas engine, electric motor or power 
take-off. Stationary or tilting hopper and grain 
spout are available. Elevator body and closed re- 
turn trough built of weather resistant galvanized 
iron. Speedy, safe and highly mobile. 

But the best way to find out all about this latest 
New Ipea Elevator is to see it for yourself — ask 
your New Ibea dealer for the full facts. Meanwhile, 
mail coupon for free literature. 


| DEA 7 
| Division | 
| Dept. 647, Coldwater, Chie. CORPORATION 
Tractor Mowers 
| 
| 


O Heng Shellers Snappers 


Tires In Reverse! 


In your March, 1950, Better Farming 
Methods, page 101, there is a tractor disking 
with the tires on in reverse. How can you 
do much work in this shape?—Paul W. Pal- 
mer, vo-ag instructor, Monette, Arkansas. 


* 


March Issue Tops 


I consider your magazine one of the most 
| useful I receive. The March issue is tops for 
| information.—Ivan Smith, vo-ag instructor, 
| Lake View, Ia. 


* 
Doing a Good Job 


I just received the March issue of Better 
Farming Methods. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the new features of “What's 
New In...” Naturally, I was very much 
interested in dairy husbandry. I think you 
are doing a very good job with this magazine 
in bringing attention to new methods and 
ideas. I always enjoy reading it.—Clarence 
C. Olson, extension dairyman, State College 
Station, Fargo, N. D. 


* 
Pictorial Suggestion 


I would like to suggest, that when you 
have several pictorials in one issue, with 
| correct placings and reasons on other pages, 
| to avoid, if possible, getting placings and rea- 
| sons on the back side of a page having a 
judging pictorial on the other side. I like 
| to clip the correct placing and reasons to 
| the picture of the class and keep it for fur- 

ther reference and use—Sigurd G. Peterson, 
assistant county agent, LaPorte, Ind. 


* 


| About Time... 


Congratulations to you and County Agent 
Erickson for the good story on the relations 
between 4-H and the agriculture program 
under the Smith-Hughes Law. Personally, 
I agree with it 100 percent. About time 
someone had the courage to spring it. And 
am very pleased that an extension represen- 
| tative did it—A. M. Field, asst. state super- 
visor, agricultural education, St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 


* 


Purpose of This Letter 


The purpose of this letter is to congrat- 
ulate you on the April issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods, and especially your article on 
| “What Kind of a Farm Program for the Fu- 

ture?” To get an array such as was pre- 
sented at the National Farm Institute meet- 
ing is a real achievement. Then to report 
it so tellingly is a significant contribution. 

Farmers in this country are looking to 
their leaders to get together and they sure 
need to get together if farmers are not to 
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face another surplus food and low price sit- 
uation. are so many people in the 
world who are hungry it’s a real shame we 
can’t let our farmers produce to their heart’s 
content. 

Your publication reminds me of the ex- 
cellent work done by the publications for 
farmers in Sweden, where we just spent five 
months on a study of social policy. The 
Swedish Federation of Farmers’ Association 
is doing an especially fine job with its “Lant- 
mannen.” They send it to 380,000 farmers 
. in Sweden, and it is really performing a 
service. 

Again, congratulations on your publica- 
tion. Keep me on your mailing list.—D. E. 
Lindstrom, professor of rural sociology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


* 


Great Value to Us 


The article, “New Crops for the Farm,” in 
your March issue of Better Farming Methods 
was very interesting and informative. How- 
ever, under the topic, “Safflower Grown in 
the Southwest,” I would like to bring to your 
attention that of the 30,000 to 35,000 acres of 
safflower planted in 1949, approximately 20,- 
000 to 22,000 acres were grown in Colorado. 

The acreage increase is expected to be 
large this year, with probably 25,000 to 30,- 
000 acres in the western part of Nebraska 
and the eastern part of Wyoming, and 100,- 
000 to 150,000 acres in Colorado. There will 
be some acreage in other states, such as 
California, Idaho, Kansas, Washington and 
Oregon, but I do not know definitely the 
amount. 

I thought you might be interested in the 
location of the acreage listed in the article. 

I feel your magazine is of great value to 
us.—Weston R. Pielstick, secretary-treas- 

rer, Chemical Crops, Inc., Morrill, Nebr. 


Coming Luents 


April 24-25—South Dakota State FFA 
Convention, Brookings. 

April 29-May 6—National Home Demon- 
stration Week. 

May 1-3—Wisconsin State FFA Conven- 
tion, Green Lake. 

May 1-5—Pacific Regional Conference 
for Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in 
Agricultural Education, Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo. 

May 6-13—American Royal Dairy Cattle 
Show and Rodeo, Kansas City, Mo. 

May 7-9—Minnesota State FFA Conven- 
tion, St. Paul. 

May 14—National 4-H Club Sunday. 

June 5-7—Colorado State FFA Conven- 
tion, Estes Park. 

June 6-8—Kentucky State FFA Conven- 
tion, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania State FFA Con- 
vention, State College. 

June 8-10—Alabama State FFA Conven- 
tion, Auburn. 

June 11-17—Texas Annual Extension 
Conference, College Station, Tex. 

June 13-15—-Lllinois State FFA Conven- 
tion, Urbana, IIl. 

June 14-21-—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 


ALONG DITCH BANKS 


WEED 
ILLERS 


ATLACIDE, THE SAFER CHLORATE: Widely 
used for non-selective control of weeds and 
grasses. Kills bindweed, Canada thistle, Johnson 
grass and other noxious perennials. Destroys 
roots .. . kills entire plant . . . discourages re- 
growth. Applied as water-mixed spray or in dry 
form. Atlacide is backed by over 18 years of 
good results, plus an outstanding reputation as 
“the safer chlorate’. 


CHIPMAN 2, 4-D weeD KILLERS: High. 


est quality. Particularly suited for selective 
control of broad-ieaf weeds in small grain, corn 
and grass crops. Complete line available in 
Amine, Ester and Sodium Salt forms. 


CHIPMAN 2,4,5-T ESTERS 44%: Espe- 
cially recommended for certain woody plants 
resistant to 2,4-D. Can be combined with 2,4-D 
to control a wider variety of woody and herba- 
ceous perennials. Used as a water or oil mixed 
spray. 


CHIPMAN BRUSH KILLER: A combination 
of 2,4-D Ester and 2,4,5-T. Controls many 
species of woody plants as well as broad-leaf 
weeds. Used as a water or oil mixed spray. 


ATLAS “A” WEED KILLER: A 40°), sodium 
arsenite solution. Controls certain aquatic vege- 
tation in lakes and ponds. Used to destroy trees 
and shrubs; also to control annual weeds and 
grasses. Creates no fire hazard. 


CALGREEN 


CHLORDANE DUSTS & SPRAYS (DOT and Metallic Copper) 
CUBOR DUSTS (Rotenone) 
DDT DUSTS & SPRAYS 

LEAD ARSENATE 
ates SPRAY POWDER 


Chifeman \NSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES) 


BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAYS PARATHION DUSTS & SPRAYS TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAYS 
(Benzene Hexachloride) 
BERAKO SPRAYS (Rotenone) 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 


PARIS GREEN TOXAPHENE CATTLE SPRAY 
P-C-H DUSTS 
(Piperony! Cyclonene) COPPER HYDRO 
POTATO DUSTS COPPER HYDRO BORDO 


ORY UME SULFUR 
FUNGICIDE DUST 
(Neutral Copper) 
SULFUR DUSTS 


SODIUM ARSENITE 
TOMATO DUST 
(Calcium Arsenate & Copper) 


FREE! 


32 PAGE WEED CONTROL BOOK |FUNGICIDES| 
1950 PRODUCTS CATALOG 


APM 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


INSECTICIDES 


WEED KILLERS 


WETTABLE SULFUR 


Dept. M, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Weed Killers Since 1912 
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Insecticides Since 1921 
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On the High Plains 


One of the questions that I asked 
agricultural leaders on my recent 
trip through Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico 
was, “What do farmers in your area 
think of the Brannan farm plan?” 

In every instance I got the same 


| reply, which was, “They are against 


| 
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it.” Farmers clearly indicate that 
they have a serious concern over 
falling farm prices. Doesn’t the 
Brannan plan offer security to farm- 
ers? Yes, it does. What then is the 
reason some farmers have a dislike 
for the proposed Brannan plan? I 
thought about this question as I 
drove through the high plains of 
Texas and the hills of Arkansas. 

While the Brannan plan does offer 
stabilized farm prices, farmers were 
sensing that something was wrong. 
I couldn’t lay a finger on why farm- 
ers had an uneasy feeling, in spite of 
the fact that it has been apparent to 
leaders of some farm organizations 
from the start. 

The reason wasn’t driven home to 
me until Ollie Fink, executive secre- 
tary, Friends of the Land, spoke at 
our Kiwanis Club. Ollie painted it as 


|clear as a picture when he said, 


“When you get security from a gov- 
ernment agency, that is what you 
call socialism, communism or fa- 
cism.” 

Farmers are inherent lovers of 
freedom and independence. Strength 
of any people comes from the land. 
We call our country the “land of 
liberty,” and farmers want to keep 
it that way. Where any group of 
people has to look to the government 
for their security, something is 
wrong. Our history books prove this. 

Farmers don’t want to depend 
upon the government for their sal- 
vation. They object to giving up 
that something that has enabled 
them to act as free men. 

The Brannan plan shouldn’t be 
ditched, lock, stock and barrel, how- 
ever, for it has some features worth 


By MILTON R. DUNK, Editor 


considering. The USDA has had its 
hands full, dealing with surpluses. 
Just how would you solve the surplus 
problem? Farm prices are declining. 
How would you handle this situa- 
tion? 

Some farm organizations are try- 
ing to develop a farm program that 
will be self-supporting. Sounds rea- 
sonable that farmers would want to 
do all they could to solve their own 
problems. The USDA could afford 
to direct some of its energy in this 
direction. 

Everyone agrees that agriculture 
must remain healthy. Some might 
say if agriculture is so important in 
our economy, it should pay its own 
way. True, to a certain extent. 

Agriculture production cannot be 
turned off or on in a moment’s notice. 
Once a farmer starts a livestock or 
crop program, he must carry it to 
some reasonable degree of comple- 
tion, regardless of whether or not 
there is a demand for this produce. 
Because of this, I believe agriculture 
will always need some government 
aid, but not in an amount which 
would make it necessary for farmers 
to look to the government for their 
livelihood. 


Spring Cleaning .. . 

The Visual Aids department has 
had a spring housecleaning. 

Companies previously listing films 
were contacted during the past 
month to find out about new films 
and films that should no longer be 
listed. 

It is suggested that vo-ag teach- 
ers anticipate their film needs for 
the next school year. By ordering 
during the summer months, films 
can be shown when they best fill 
their needs. 

Send your requests directly to the 
companies listed or to the firm han- 
dling the distribution of the films, 
giving a first, second and third 
choice of dates. Film planning brings 
results. Do your planning early. 
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YOU GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 16mm. 
FILMS when they are projected with the 


Look at the detail in the soap bubbles, the 
highlights on the hair, the features of the 
child's face. You see them all sharp, clear 
and realistic—when scenes like this are pro- 
jected with the RCA “400.” 

Comparison tests of projected screen images 
—for detail, contrast, brilliance and depth— 
with other projectors have proved that the 
RCA “400” is the finest 16mm _ projector 
money can buy 

Compare the RCA "400" on sound repro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music, and sound 
effects reproduced with the dramatic realism 
of theatre-like sound. Comparethe RCA “400” 


for simplicity of threading, for ease of opera» 
tion, for dependability. 


Make this convincing test— before deciding 
on a 16mm sound projector. Ask your RCA 
visual products dealer to let you see and bear 
one of your own 16mm sound films demon 
strated with the RCA "400." Send for illus- 
trated literature and the name of nearest 
dealer. Write Department 154E. 

RCA “400" JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 
RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theaty e-quality repro- 
duction of 16mm sound and pictures for larger 
audiences, auditoriums or larger rooms, 


in Sound... Sines mn 


VISUAL PROOUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreo| 
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Family huddle in the Dane county, Wisconsin, office. FRONT ROW (I-r): Harold Porter, 


SCS; R. V. Hurley, county agent; Joseph C. Adler, chairman of PMA; and Jack Densmore, 
S. STANDING (I-r): Tom Skaar, PMA; and Bill Clark, associate county agent. 


OQ FEUDING 


y BULL CLARK 


ociate County Agent 
adison, Wis. 


CONGRESS WENT on an agency- 

creating spree in the 1930’s. Fertile as 

Columbia River salmon, it spawned 

ong other things, the SCS, the AAA 

d the FSA. Willy-nilly it turned new 

eral employees loose in every county 
f the land, without any plan for co- 
ordinating their activities. 

In each county these new employees 
entered a little kingdom, ministered to 
by county agents of the Cooperative 
Agricultural Extension Service. Princi- 
pal relationship problems to that time 
had been between county agents and 
vo-ag teachers. But these problems had 
been fairly simple because “ag” teachers 
operate in community areas. The county 
was strictly the county agent’s domain. 

Over night appeared a “big three,” 
where formerly there was a “big one,” 
for AAA, SCS and extension all have 
separate administrative staffs, and all are 
set up to serve any and all farmers in 
the county. 


Complain About Overlapping 

In no time at all, agency folks started 
to complain about overlapping activities. 
The big brass of the USDA preached co- 
operation and coordination. They issued 
memoranda, creating more confusion and 
14—Better FARMING METHODS—May, 1950 


at the County Seat 


more overlapping. For every plugged 
hole in the dike, two new ones were 
created to take its place. 

From the beginning, many folks had 
argued for a sensible administrative 
set-up from the top down, which would 
have tied the agencies into a cohesive 
whole. They argued in vain. Every 
agency fought to have its own captains, 
its own kings and its own public relations 
staff. 

Without arguing the merits of what 
was or should have been done, let’s see 
what happened out in the counties. 

Not long ago I sat in on a joint meeting 
of employees from several agencies. Next 
to me sat a county worker from an 
agency other than mine. 

Medium high brass was sounding off on 
the need for better coordination. The 
speaker didn’t tell us county folks point 
blank we fought like Kilkenny cats, but 
he implied it. Possibly his own experi- 
ence envisioned no other possibility. 


No Shootin’ in Dane County 


At the conclusion of the talk, my SCS 
friend grinned and said, “Fine speech, 
but delivered to the wrong crowd. There 
just ain’t any shootin’ on the court house 
lawns.” 

My friend was right. In the main, the 
county boys get along together. Any 
isolated feuding has generally been pro- 
voked from above or resulted from irre- 
concilable personality differences. 


This all means that top brass worriers 
can give their ulcers a well-needed rest, 
providing they don’t meddle too much in 
county affairs. 

County folks get along well together 
because they are close to each other. 
They live in the same town, sometimes 
have offices in the same building. Most 
important of all, they deal with the same 
clientele. 


Coordination Helps Farmer 


One of the obvious facts, which most 
outsiders overlook, is that Farmer Oscar 
Johnson, who cooperates with the county 
agent in putting on a soils demonstration, 
solicits technical assistance from the local 
SCS representative and collects pay- 
ments from the county AAA office. The 
same Oscar may even be a PMA com- 
mittee man, serve on a county agricul- 
tural committee, and at the same time be 
a supervisor of the district conservation 
board. 

Furthermore, Farmer Johnson doesn’t 
worry very much whether the county 
agent works for the extension service, 
the AAA or the SCS. He doesn’t give a 
tinkers’ damn, so long as he and his fel- 
low farmers get the kind of service they 
want from agency representatives. He 
may, as sometimes happens, call the 
county agent, the AAA man or lump 
all agency men together and talk about 
the county agricultural office. Farmer 
Johnson hasn’t the slightest interest in 
inner USDA politics unless someone talks 
him into it. 

Whether he likes it or not, his farmer 
clientele drives the good professional 
agricultural worker into a county fra- 
ternity where every other worker is his 
brother. The bonds of this relationship 
are tightened by the very nature of much 
county work—committees on which rep- 
resentatives of more than one, or all 
three agencies, sit together, meetings 
where they appear or speak. 

It is proximity which makes for good 
relationships at the county level. 

Clinton Anderson, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, must have seen this clearly 
because his plan for reorganizing the De- 
partment of Agriculture called for hous- 
ing all the county agencies in a single 
building. In Dane county, Wisconsin, 
SCS, extension and PMA have always 
been housed in the same building, on the 
same floor and with connecting offices. 

Just consider how important common 
housing is to the most important figure in 
the problem—the farmer, the agencies 
were created to serve. Thousands of 
Dane county farmers come into Madison 
each year to transact some business or 
get information from one of the “big 
three” offices. Most of them don’t bother 
to distinguish one agency from another. 
Hundreds of rural folks come to the 
county extension office with letters from 
the PMA chairman about payments. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Better Pictures With.. 
Your 35 mm. Camera 


By CALTON 0. CARTWRIGHT = Flood lights are used for lighting, and 


Associate County Agent 


Hathorne, Mass. 


@ AGRICULTURAL leaders through- 
out the United States have taken 

many pictures of local farm and home 

practices with a 35 mm. camera. 

These slides have been used for effec- 
tive teaching of rural people. Some 
workers, including the author, have 
found these slides very effective in 
presenting farm problems and practices 
to urban people. 

How many times have you wished that 
you could present more detailed infor- 
mation with your slides? 

Have you thought how useful certain 
charts, graphs and tables would be for 
projection with your colored slides? ° 

All of this material can be photo- 
graphed with a 35 mm. camera, and 
slides made for projection. However, 
this involves the use of supplementary 
lenses, which can be purchased from a 
nearby camera shop. 


Special Lenses for Close-up Work 


These supplementary lenses are made 
in three different powers (called di- 
opters). +1, +2 and +3 diopters, used 
for close-up work, are available in dif- 
ferent sizes to fit the adapter ring of your 
camera. 

Distances from subject to the lens must 
be measured accurately for each power 
lens used. Tables showing the depth and 
size of field, as well as the distance from 
the subject, are supplied with the lenses. 

For close-up pictures indoors, a simple 
box arrangement can be made to hold 
the camera lens in the center of the field. 
The distance (from subject to lens) can 
be marked on the box for each supple- 
mentary lens. 


after a few trial exposures, you should 
be able to select the proper exposure for 
charts, graphs, etc. 

I have used plus X film successfully, 
and after developing have the negative 
transferred to positive film by a nearby 
photo-finisher. 


Uses Lenses on Outdoor Subjects 

When you have secured good results 
under flood-lights, you will miss many 
good opportunities for excellent slides if 
you don’t use these supplementary lenses 
for outdoor pictures in color. 

To be successful, you can’t guess at 
distances. Your range finder won’t help 
you here. It will become too much of a 
nuisance if you have to measure each 
picture distance and depth of field before 
you take it. 

A close-up gadget, similar to the one 
pictured on this page, provides the solu- 
tion to this problem. With this gadget, 
the author has taken many close-up pic- 
tures of fruit and vegetable varieties, 
as well as diseases and insects of horti- 
cultural plants. 

Close-up pictures of new varieties of 
fruits and vegetables, showing local re- 
sults, will add immensely to your meet- 
ing or classroom teaching. Close-up 
colored slides of common insects and 
diseases will also broaden your teaching 
horizon. 

Small insects, particularly in the egg 
stage, require greater magnification than 
provided with a +3 diopter lens. The 
author now uses two plus three lenses 
together and a +10 diopter lens, which 
was made up by a local optician, inter- 
ested in photography. 

The author made a new gadget and the 
results have been most gratifying. De- 
tails are available upon request. 

To take close-up pictures, you will 


Lens | Data Table 


Distance from 

Camera Supplemented 

torear of held 
Infinity 38%” +1 
8% feet 20%” +1 
Infinity 19%” +2 
8% feet 13%” +2 
Infinity 13” +3 
3% feet 10” +8 
Infinity (two + 8's) 
4 feet 6%” 
Infinity 4” 
4 feet 4%” t 10 
Note: Plus 1 and 2 are at F8. Al! others at Fi6. 


Approximate 
of Size of 
image on fleld field 
—1/18 18% "x28" | 144%” 
—1/9 9%”"x14” 8%” 
—1/9 9% ”x14” 3%” 
—1/6 6%”"x9%” 1%” 
—1/6 6%"x9%” 2%” 
1/5 4%"x6%" 1%” 
—1/3 3%"x4%” 
+1/8 2%"x4%" 
—3/5 | 1%"x2%" 4%” 
| —1/2 | 19% "x2%" | 


Calton O. Cartwright, associate county agri- 
cultural agent, Essex county, Mass., with a 
gadget that he uses to take close-up pictures 
of fruit and vegetable varieties and plant dis- 
eases and 


need besides a gadget to hold the camera, 
an adapter ring, a retaining ring and a 
lens hood to fit your camera, and the 
supplementary lenses to fit the adapter 
and retaining rings. 


Good Light Meter Essential 


A good light meter, to which the 
proper exposure for your particular 
camera has been previously checked, and 
a cable release are essential. No cor- 
rection of exposure is needed other than 
a close-up reading near the subject. 

Experiment with black and white film 
by taking pictures of the same object at 
different distances, varied by only 1/16- 
inch when using the +10 lens. You don’t 
have to use such short distances with the 
+1, +2 and +3 lenses. As soon as the 
extreme depth and size of field centered 
with your camera for each supplemen- 
tary lens has been determined, make a 
cardboard mask for each field size. Your 
camera is now ready to take close-up 
colored pictures. 


Follow Simple Precautions 


Be sure to follow these simple precau- 
tions: (1) The object is not thicker 
than the depth of field; (2) The range 
finder is set correctly for the distance 
used; (3) The camera is at the right dis- 
tance; (4) The proper size of field mask 

(Continued on page 71) 
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By KENNETH L. RUSSELL 


University of Missouri 


_ @ CHART MAKING isn’t difficult if you 

remember that you are a teacher and 

not an artist, and that you may tell a 

story through the medium of a chart 

more effectively than you can without 
one. 

A useful chart need not be a work of 
art nor need it take hours to make. In 
fact, if you decide to make an artistic 
chart, chances are you will never get it 
made. Many charts are never made be- 
cause the teacher feels he needs special 
equipment and skill. 

If the author had spent more time as a 
beginning teacher in making sirnple 
charts, than in attempting to invent de- 
vices for making charts, he would have 
been a much better teacher. 


Paper Can Be Inexpensive 


White paper is the most satisfactory, 
even though hundreds of good service- 
able charts have been made on brown 
wrapping paper. Any paper supply house 
can provide white “meat wrap” in 30- or 
36-inch widths, which is excellent for 
chart making. A roll may be rather 
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Vo-Ag Instructor Vincil Warren, Lamar, Mo., makes many charts for instruction purposes 
like the one shown on the stand. The charts are fastened between two strips of wood and 
stored by hanging in the easily-constructed plywood cabinet. 


Chart Making 
Can Be Easy 


expensive, but per chart the cost is prac- 
tically nothing. If a roll is too much for 
you, practice a little of the cooperative 
buying you have been preaching, and 
divide a roll with several other teachers 
in your district. 

In addition to a yardstick, you will 


need a straight-edge, preferably a rather 
heavy one, for drawing long horizontal 
lines. You can make one in the shop in 
just a few minutes. About two or three 
inches wide, slightly less than a half-inch 
thick, and four feet long will do quite 
well. A large T square is very useful in 
drawing perpendicular lines after the 
spacing has been determined with the 
yard stick. 


Simple Materials Required 


You will also need a thick-lead pencil, 
crayola, dryline pen, or wide point pen 
for making lines and for lettering. The 
beginner should start with pencil, crayon, 
or dry-line pen and forget the pen and 
ink until he has developed the knack of 
chart making. Save the pen and ink for 
that special occasion. The idea that a 
chart for everyday use must be a work of 
art has prevented more good charts from 
being made than any other one thing. 

Don’t buy fancy lettering sets and pens. 
Save these for the chart specialist or the 
man who must make formal lectures to 
large groups. You have a teaching job 
to do every day and cannot find time to 
spend making charts with lettering sets 
and other special devices. 


Make Stand for Paper Roll 


If you have a few simple conveniences, 
you can find time to make serviceable 
charts suitable for use in the classroom 
and at evening school. You need a sim- 
ple shop-made stand for holding the roll 
of paper. One is shown in the photo- 
graph accompanying this article. A work 
table higher than a classroom table is a 
back-saver, yet a classroom table will 
serve equally well. 

Learn to make simple free-hand legi- 
ble letters. Don’t depend upon lettering 
guides or rubber stamps or you will be- 

(Continued on page 50) 


A roll of paper, a yard stick, a crayola and a story to tell, is all that is needed to make a 
chart suitable for classroom and evening school purposes. Vo-Ag Instructor Warren demon- 
strates his chart making procedure in his laboratory at Lamar, Mo. 
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How Good Are... 


Sweet Clover—Grass Mixtures? 


By HERB BODDY 


Soil Conservation Service 
Portland, Oregon 


@ TODAY, FARMERS, the country- 
over, are asking that question about 

one of our oldest, and currently most 

talked about conservation seeding. 

Since its chance discovery in the 
United States, more than 200 years ago, 
sweet clover, like many other grasses 
and legumes, has had to sell its wares 
to American farmers. 

Not rated much above the status of a 
common weed by earlier generations of 
landowners, the fertility-building leg- 
umes from southwestern Asia Minor has 
gained a well-earned reputation as one 
of the nation’s top conservation plants. 

How well it has served both dairymen 
and grain growers can be told by its 
legion of boosters, numbered in the 
thousands in the country, today. Most 
of them agree sweet clover is doing very 
well, indeed. 

Some of sweet clover’s best supporters 
are among northern Idaho farmers. 
Here, the legume is given most of the 
credit for the cereal crop production 
boom in the Latah and Nez Perce soil 
conservation districts. 


Yields Tell the Story 


Top yields from farms, using sweet 
clover or sweet clover-grass, is the rule 
in the Genesee community, agricultural 
hub of the districts. One look at the 
gains reported by farmers using sweet 
clover and you readily see the role it 
plays in their farming enterprise. 

For example, the tall growing biennial 
variety of sweet clover accounted for a 
20 per cent increase in bushel produc- 
tion for grain, following clover over fal- 
low, checked into the Genesee ware- 
house in 1947. The gain was almost as 
good for peas raised in a clover rotation. 

Local granary operators said the 
nearly 79 million pounds of peas, raised 
off 57,000 acres, shipped to their eleva- 
tors, broke all previous storage records. 

These gains are borne out by Glen 
Horner, in charge of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service’s erosion experiment 
station, near Pullman, Wash. During the 
period, 1941-48, average yields from the 
straight wheat-pea rotation were 27.4 
bushels of wheat and 27.2 bushels of 
peas. But, grown with a sweet clover- 
grass green manure rotation, the same 


Six hundred acres of strip-cropping on the Marion Holben ranch, five miles south- 
west of Genesee, Ida. Holben, a member of the Nez Perce soil conservation dis- 
trict, follows a four-year rotation: Ist year, barley and sweet clover-grass; 2nd 
year, sweet clover-grass as green manure; 3rd year, winter wheat; and 4th, peas. 
(Photo by Soil Conservation Service) 


crops produced average yields of 42 
bushels of wheat and 27 bushels of peas. 


SCS Man Sells Farmers 


Small acreages of sweet clover were 
seeded around Genesee, and other west- 
ern Idaho farming sections, a score, or 
more years ago. Farmers credit two 
main factors for the widespread use of 
the legume, today. These have been the 
friendly prodding of Jim Rabdau, head 
of the Genesee staff of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, who, farmers say, did a 
“bang-up selling job,” and the higher 
farm yields coming from the use of 
sweet clover-grass in the crop rotation. 

The swing to sweet clover began in 
1943. That harvest season sweet clover 
helped step up the combined crops of 
wheat, oats, barley and peas to nearly 
61 million pbunds. Each year since, more 
legumes and grasses have been planted 
and more stubble returned to the soils 
of Latah and Nez Perce district farms. 

The affect of fertility-building sweet 
clover on crop growth was so marked 
that yields for each year from 1943 to 
1947 were higher than any previous 
cropping season. The figure for 1947, for 
instance, topped 1943 by more than 18 
million pounds. 

Grain grower-members of the two 
soil conservation districts call the sweet 
clover tie-in with their conservation 
program as “just the ticket” for stopping 
large-scale soil losses, building organic 
matter and aiding moisture penetration. 


They also like the way sweet clover and 
alfalfa, too, puts back into the soil needed 
nitrogen and organic matter. For grass 
seeded with clover, greatly 
organic matter in soil, and further re- 
duces erosion. 

Sweet clover-grass seedings have thei: 
place. They are not an all-purpose mix 
ture. Alfalfa-grass seedings give much 
better erosion control on steeply sloping 
lamds. Three or four-year old sods have 
put about twice the amount of roots back 
in the soil as sweet clover-grass. In turn, 
sweet clover-grass mixtures produce 
nearly twice as much root material as 
sweet clover alone. Grass roots are the 
real test of a plant’s conservation value 
They improve water intake and act as a 
buffer to soil washing. 

Some of the good grasses western 
Idaho ranchers are seeding with sweet 
clover are Orchard grass, Mountain 
Brome and slender wheat. 


increases 


Encourage 25 Percent Legume-Grass 


Two years ago, one-seventh of the 
cropland in the area was planted to leg- 
umes and grasses. The seedings worked 
out so well that, this spring, farmers 
planted close to 10,000 acres, or one- 
seventh of their grain-pea lands. Seed- 
ings included a substantial increase in 
the amount of grass seed added with 
legumes. The goal of district supervisors 
is to have one-fourth of their cropland 
planted to legumes and grass yearly. This 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Mount Morris, Ill, FFA chapter safety skit cast, (I-r): second 
stretcher bearer, farm repair man, Tumbledown’s oldest son, first 


Vo-Ag Instructor Writes Skit to 


Dramatize Farm Safety 


By GEORGE FORGEY 
Vo-Ag Instructer 
Mount Morris, IU. 


Vo-Ag Instructor George Forgey, 
Mount Morris, Illinois, wanted to put 
on a skit at his Annual Parent and 
Son Banquet. Since the material he 
had available didn’t suit, he wrote a 
skit himself. As a result of the in- 
itial performance at his FFA ban- 
quet, many additional requests from 
farm and civic groups have been re- 
ceived for presentation of the skit 
at their meetings. Just recently, a 
title was given to the skit. It’s called 
“FARM OF BROKEN MEN.”— 
Editor 


Cast of Characters 


Commentator 

Myr. Brown................ Safety Council Representative 
Johnny................... Tumbledown’s Former Hired Man 
Julius. Tumbledown’s Oldest Son 
Mike... Farm Repair Man 
Stretcher Bearers... Helpers 
Willie.. ambled "s Youngest Son 


Commentator: Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. Each year we are 
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horrified at the heavy toll that farm ac- 
cidents take in loss of life and limb. 
Many accidents are caused by just plain 
foolishness. To illustrate this, we will 
take you to the farm of Mr. Peter 
Tumbledown. (Curtain is pulled. Mr. 
Tumbledown is seated in a rocker, read- 
ing the local newspaper. Doorbell rings). 

Tumbledown: “Come in!” (Mr. Brown 
enters). 

Mr. Brown: “Mr. Tumbledown?” 
(Tumbledown crosses stage to shake 
hands with Brown). 

Tumbledown: “Yes sir-e-e. What can 
I do for you?” 

Mr. Brown: “Mr. Tumbledown, I am 
Mr. Brown, a representative of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. We are interested 
in the nature of farm accidents and how 
they can be reduced or brought under 
control.” 

Tumbledown: 
here, son?” 
seated). 

Mr. Brown: “We realize your 800- 
acre farm is a large place. However, we 
don’t believe it is large enough to justify 
the 10 farm accidents which were re- 
ported from your farm last year.” 

Tumbledown: “Now you listen to me, 
you young snooper. We may have had 
more than our share of accidents, but 
don’t you dare insinuate that I was the 
cause of the accidents. I realize that my 


“Well, what brings you 
(Motions for Brown to be 


stretcher bearer, Tumbledown’s hired man, Tumbledown’s former 
hired man, Tumbledown’s youngest 


hled. 


son, T n and Mr. Brown. 


workers may not be as intelligent as 
some, but I get them cheaper, and in 
these days o! high income taxes, a man 
must economize wherever he can!” 
(Enters Clem. Clem is dressed in ragged 
clothing. One of the sleeves of his work 
jacket is torn down ome side). 

Clem: “Say, boss, do you want feed 
ground today?” 

(Continued on page 52) 


At the end of the skit, Mr. Tumbledown flops 
down in a rocking chair and the chair col- 
lapses. Willie runs to his dad’s aid, exclaim- 
ing, “Paw-w-w!” (BFM Photo) 
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First Cousin 


for their own sake, as sources of timber, in 
the dawning idea of conservation. Soon came 
consciousness of the forest role in control 
and conservation of water. Later was learned 
the power of trees in the toughest tasks of 
soil erosion and silt control. 

Now we see that conservation comes not 
in closed compartments, but as a unified pro- 
gram of land utilization. Valley and hill, 
forest and field, wild life and farm livestock 
—all are parts of the intricate, interlocking 
pattern. 

Farming methods play the dominant role 
in the agricultural aspects of conservation. 
Adoption and success of proper farming 
methods depend on availability and proper 


~ >] 


use of farm implements and machines. For 
more than a century, providing ever-better 
farm machinery has been the business of the 
J. I. Case Co. And increasingly, for many 
years, Case has carried on educational work 
to inspire farming methods that conserve soil 
and water as well as human time and toil. 

As materiel for conservation methods, farm 
machinery is kin to the forest. As a contribu- 
tion to closer kinship between leaders in for- 
estry and agriculture, Case invites you to see 
...and to use, as you can... the Case 
educational materials. They cover all the 
accepted soil and water conservation prac- 
tices from ponds to pastures . . . grassland 
farming and forage feeds . . . improvement 
of farm fertility and farm earnings. 


There are movies in full color and sound. . . 
bulletin-style booklets . . . wall hangers and 
charts. All are listed in a little catalog, “Case 
Visual Education Materials.” We'd like to send 
you a copy. Address J. I. Case Co., Educational 
Division, Racine, Wis. 
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ALL MILK PRODUCERS 


NEED Bord OF THESE 
SANITARY 
A 


Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED 
MILK FILTER DISCS 


2. Perfection SANIT-AIDS 
(Trade Mark) 

Ideal sanitary cleaners for washing milk pails, 

Strainers, separators, milking machines, etc. 

also washing cows’ udders. (Pat. No. 2112963) 


High in Quality 
Low in Cost! 


Both top and bottom 
faces chemically tough- 
ene avy, deep 
cotton filter-center . . . 
for thorough 
and protection of mil 
quality. 


Write for samples 


~ Promote Sanitation with 
Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED 
MILK FILTER DISCS and Perfection 


SANIT-AIDS . . . modern sanitary 
cleaners 


WARTZ mec. co., two Rivers, Wis. 
RICA'S FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF 
ITARY FILTERING AIDS FOR DAIRYMEN 


| SELF-HELP Key Feature of... 
Grange Farm Program 


| 


By ALBERT S. GOSS 


| Master, National Grange 


@ THERE ARE as many farm problems 

as there are farm products. No single 
cure-all will work like a magic wand 
over cotton and tobacco fields, or stabi- 


| lize prices of wheat and spinach. Recog- 


nizing this fact as the basis of present 


| difficulties in agriculture, the National 


Grange advocates a series of remedies 
which would treat problems individually, 


| not in groups. 


First on the list, the National Grange 
advocates self-help and self-financing 
measures, with the use of government 
aid and control as a last resort in the 
event that the preferred methods fail. 

As a means of accomplishing the above 
purposes, the Grange proposes a 12-man 
bi-partisan federal farm commission 
which would serve in an advisory capac-~ 
ity to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 


| commission would conduct a continuous 


inventory of farm products and suggest 
the best available means of meeting each 
specific problem in production, process- 
ing and distribution. 

Representing the 12 Farm Credit Dis- 
tricts, the commission members would be 
well-versed in regional problems. Such 
a program would, in most instances, keep 
a long-range farm program from becom- 
ing a political football in election years, 
and would tend to treat all farm products 
on an equal basis which would contribute 
materially to a well-balanced, abundant 
economy. 

The Grange farm program is unique 
in that it is based on an order of prefer- 
ence which lists various remedies ac- 
cording to their need. 

1. The Grange advocates concerted 
efforts or sales campaigns which would 
stimulate increased consumption of farm 
products in surplus supply and hold back 
items in short supply. This would be a 


| cooperative effort, with farmers working 


jointly with processors, distributors and 
retailers. Such a campaign would solve 
many of the problems arising from sur- 
pluses of perishable crops. 

2. The Grange favors broadening of the 
Marketing Agreements Act which they 
believe to be one of the strongest single 


| pieces of legislation enacted by Congress 


in a dozen years. Extension of this Act 


| would cover any distressed commodity 


to which it could be economically ap- 
plied. 

3. The Grange farm plan advocates use 
of a two-price or multiple-price system 


ALBERT 8. GOSS 


such as a certificate plan, equalization 
fee or other similar means which would 
bring the farmer a reasonable parity for 
the domestic portion of a crop for ex- 
port, and for the normal consumption 
part of a surplus domestic crop. The ex- 
port or surplus commodities would be 
sold at a lower price than the support 
price for crops used in domestic chan- 
nels. The two- or multiple-price systems 
can be operated at a nominal admin- 
istrative cost and without loss to the 
government. 

The three methods listed above would 
be self-financing. Should they fail to 
meet the problems, the Grange recom- 
mends the following measures listed ac- 
cording to priority: 


Use Supports Only When Necessary 


4. Flexible price supports to meet the 
need of emergency adjustments, discour- 
age continued production of surpluses, 
and to keep margins of profit for all 
products in balance. Use of flexible sup- 
ports would be at the discretion of the 
Federal Farm Commission which would 
recommend use of guarantees, loans and 

(Continued on page 50) 
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PERMATONE ASBESTOS SIDING 


Beautiful New Colors! 


Line your level against the surface of the new J-M 

SMOOTHGRAIN PERMATONE Shingle... you'll 

find it smooth and true. Now look at its beauty from 
: any angle... you'll see a rich texture of striking 
| character, even though the surface of the shingle is 
actually smooth! 


Smooth surface... 


no grooves... yet 
These new Smoothgrain asbestos shingles are 4/ Pe 4/ 
stronger because they have the same cross section . beau tify lly grained i 


throughout .. . they cut cleaner because the shingle 
cutter always works against a smooth surface...they 
resist soiling better and always look the same from 
any angle, because they have no grooves, no raised 
texture to catch dirt or highlights and thus distort 
appearance. 

SMOOTHGRAIN Shingles are available in an out- 
standing variety of beautiful colors, all PERMATONE 
colors. As “Permatone” implies, the color is “sealed 
in”... comes from myriads of tiny ceramic granules 
embedded into the asbestos-cement. 


The colors include Heather Green, Autumn Brown, 
the distinctively rich and practical Weathered Gray, 
and the ever-popular Silver Gray which goes well with 

any trim or color scheme. For full infor- 
mation, write Johns-Manville, Box 290, 


J v | New York 16, N. Y. 
ul 


ASK TO SEE SAMPLES! 
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A clean, well-kept milking machine installation will give 
better service and will have many years of use. 


Facts “Ag” Leaders Should Know About... 
Installation and Care 


Of Milking Machines 


By L. E. PARKIN 
Extension Dairy Specialist 


| Pennsylvania State College 


@ BEFORE a milking machine can be 
installed there has to be a purchase. 

The question most commonly asked of 

me is: “What machine should I buy? 

My stock reply is a threefold question. 
(1) “What kind of machine do you like?” 
(2) “Can you readily get service?” (3) 
“How much are you willing to pay?” The 
second point should, in my judgment, be 
the main consideration in buying a milk- 
ing machine. 

After the purchase has been made, a 
consultation should be held with the local 
power company farm contact man. You 
should run a vacuum pump, powered by 
a motor, operating from a 220-volt line. 

Consult an electrician about wiring up 
the motor and installing a switch with a 
stall cock in the milk house if it is possi- 
ble. These switches will save many steps. 

In starting vacuum pumps, always have 
a stall cock or a drain valve open. In 
stopping pumps, also, open up a stall 
cock before you pull the switch to cut the 
power off. 

Install the vacuum pump so that the 
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sanitary trap can be readily emptied. Put 
the pump and motor in as warm a spot 
in the barn as possible, consistent with 
good piping. Keep the unit away frorn 
hay or holes or silage chutes. 


Provide for Emergencies 


Install the unit with one eye on the 
possibility that the power may be gone 
some night when you want to milk. In 
other words, maybe an auxiliary gas 
motor can be used if installed properly. 
Maybe a board in the barn might be 
moved so a tractor and belt could provide 
the power. Possibly a hose connected to 
the intake manifold of a car, truck or 
tractor and a stall cock might help to tide 
over the power shortage. 

As you set up the machine, do not 
allow the exhaust line to be constricted. 
Install a six-inch piece of radiator hosing 
in the intake line as close to the pump as 
possible to prevent an electrical disturb- 
ance from carrying the current to the 
stanchions. 


Use Manufacturer's Suggestion 


Put the relief valve in the line as far 
away from the vacuum pump as possible. 
(Continued on page 30) 


Vacuum lines can be cleaned by using vacuum to pull 
lye solution into the sanitary trap. 


Putting lye solution from trap to pail so it 
may be sucked into next stall cock. 


Vacuum being used to pull clean, hot rinse 
water into line to prevent the corrosive effect 
of the lye solution. 
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Are you sure you're planting deep enough? 


®@ Be sure your messages will take root and grow by planting them the modern way 
—with movies! 
And when shown with Filmosound, films on agriculture ... home economics .. . 
any other subject leave a deeper impression... yield better results! ; 
Filmosound is built to stand hardest use and yet come through every time with i 

| the steady, brilliant, trouble-free projection you demand. And it's light in weight, i 
easy to carry and operate. E 
See your Bell & Howell special representative today—have him show you the i 
sound film “The Show Must Go On.” It explains the features a projector should 


have to give you the superior performance you need. 


Single-Case Filmosound. Precision-built for most hours of Guaranteed for life. During 

trouble-free projection time. Reverse. Still picture. Full, natu- life of the product, any defects 

ral sound. Now equipped with new Super Proval lens for even in workmanship or materials 

sharper pictures. Built-in 6-inch speaker operates within the will be remedied free (except 

case or removed from it. Larger, separate speakers available for transportation) | 

single or multiple use as desired. With 6-inch speaker, $399.50 | 
| 


' buy for a lifetime when you buy Bell te Howell | 


7115 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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Again the National Farm Book 
Co. brings you the latest and best 


in farm ks. Two excellent new 
1950 copyrighted editions have 
just entered the market. Because 
of their recent arrival these books 
are not listed in our otherwise 
complete catalog of select farm 
books and therefore we feel you 
should know about them immedi- 
ately. 


“Koenig's Ration and 


Feed Calculator” 


Here is the peak of efficiency in 
feeding. This book enables you to 
figure rations for all forms of live- 
stock with sliderule precision, 
completely covering concentrates, 
pastures and roughages. Truly a 
book of modern meth- $Q-50 


ods. Price 
“Swine Management” 
by Anderson 


This latest edition replaces “Swine 
Enterprises” by the same author. 
A real buy at this low, low price 
of three bucks, This book gives 
the most up-to-date information 
obtainable in easy to un- $300 


derstand form, Price 

There is no other concern quite 
like the National Farm Book Co. 
in the United States. We offer you 
the finest farm books at real sav- 
ings. We give you 


@ 10% discount on oll orders of $10 
or more 


@ Free desk copies when 12 or more 
books of the same title are or- 
dered 


Your order will be shipped by 
return mail, Write now for our 
free catalog of over 300 select 
farm books. 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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| Add Years to Farm Equipment 


By putting a hard surface on the cut- 
| ting edges of farm equipment, longer life 

and smaller operating costs will result, 
| advises Morris Whiteman, agricultural 
| engineer, Wyoming Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

Plow shares, colters, disks, cultivator 
teeth and cutting edges of all kinds will 
stay sharp longer and wear less if sur- 
faced with a hard and long-wearing 
metal. 

Depending on the type of hard-facing 
alloy used and the service to which it is 
| subjected, hard-faced surfaces outlast 
| steel from two to 25 times and, conse- 
quently, require less power for their op- 
| eration than worn parts. There are sev- 
eral alloys available, each with different 
| properties, so choose the one best suited 
| to the job. 
| If you’re going to do the “smart” thing 

—plan to hard-surface new equipment 
| or old worn pieces. Almost any metal 
can be hard-faced by using slightly dif- 
ferent procedures of application. 


* 


New Facts on Plant Response 


| 

| First information on a pigment that 

holds the key to the mechanism which 

controls flowering and other phases of 

| plant development, is reported by three 
U. S. Department of Agriculture scien- 
tists—H. A. Borthwick, M. W. Parker 

| and S. B. Hendricks. 

This important evidence is basic to 
further inquiry into the question of why 
some plants form flower buds only when 
| the days are long, and nights short, and 
| why others require short days and long 
nights to come into flower. It is another 
step on the path toward understanding 
the complex process by which plants 
make use of light and darkness. 


* 


Silage Cart Saves Time 


Feeding silage to dairy cows by the 
fork or basket method is one of the best 
examples of wasted time and work on 
many farms, says B. R. Bookhout, farm 
management research specialist, Michi- 
gan State College. 

Use of a silage cart, he says, saves 
three-fourths of the walking done with 
the fork method, and nearly all of the 
heavy lifting. 

Silage carts cannot be used on all 
farms, due to barn arrangement. But in 
many cases, minor changes, such as wid- 
ening a door or replacing a step with an 


From the Colleges and 
: Experiment Stations 


incline would permit the use of a cart, 
Bookhout says. 

The full advantage of the cart is ob- 
tained when it is run under the silo 
chute and filled as the silage is thrown 
down. 

* 


Design Potato Washing Machine 


A new washing and drying machine is 
being developed to help Virginia Irish 
potato growers compete better with other 
states. 

The machine, with a capacity of two 
to three carloads per 10-hour day, is de- 
signed to meet the need for a small size 
washer and drier, which can be used by 
the individual growers. It is expected 
to sell for $2,000 to $2,500. 

Victor A. Tiedjens, director, Virginia 
Truck Experiment station, and A. Ver- 
non Watts, associate horticulturist for the 
extension service, designed the machine 
last spring. 

The washer and drier was delivered to 
the station last July and was tested with 
last season’s crop. Watts reported the re- 
sults, including price differences, justified 
further experiments and demonstrations 
in 1950. 


* 
Farm Population Declines 


During the past 10 years the number 
of people living on farms throughout the 
nation has declined rapidly, reports A. 
R. Mangus, rural sociologist, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Estimates made by the U.S. Bureaus 
of the Census and of the Agricultural 
Economics show that the nation’s farm 
population numbered only 27.8 million in 
January, 1949, compared with 30.5 mil- 
lion in 1940. This represents a decline of 
9.1 percent during the nine-year period. 


USDA Movie 
“Today’s Chicks” 


A new 16 mm. colored movie, “To- 
day’s Chicks”, which has a rum..ng 
time of 18 minutes, has just been re- 
leased by the USDA. The film tells the 
story of how chicks have been pro- 
duced under the national poultry im- 
provement plan. Many of the 9,000 
commercial hatcheries, producing a 
billion and a quarter chicks annually, 
built up the rigid specifications of 
the plan in producing quality chicks. 

Copies of this film are available on 
loan from state cooperating film li- 
braries. 
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THE PROBLEM: 


It is the stated opinion of many agricultural 
leaders that constancy of temperature levels 
is vitally important to livestock health and 

roduction. Fluctuating temperatures inside 

arm buildings result from outdoor changes— 
such as drastic temperature drops during the 
night, or the sudden arrival of cold winds. 


The effects of these temperature changes are: 


1. Greater hazard to livestock, through in- 
creased chance of sickness. 


2. Reduced production. The “‘shock’’ of sud- 
den temperature change may throw cows and 
chickens off peak production. Furthermore, in 
extreme temperatures, much of their feed is 
used by their bodies to keep them warm in- 
stead of for production of milk, eggs, or meat. 


With single glazing, 
the inside tempera- 
tures tend to follow 
closely outdoor fluc- 
tuations, especially 
near windows. The 
heat transmission 
factor for single glaz- 
ing is 1.16 for average 
winter conditions. 


Thermopane * insulating glass in windows 
against sudden temperature changes. 
e blanket of dry air sealed between the 
two panes of glass acts as a barrier to con- 
ew and convected heat. In winter, this 
heat inside the building longer. This 
a ies to heat radiated into the building by 
the sun during the day and to animal heat, 
as well. Because the inner pane stays warmer, 
downdrafts are minimized and less heat is 
drawn from the animal. 


Thermopane makes practical the use of 
large glass areas to bring in more sunlight for 
warmer, drier interiors--for better animal 
health and sanitation. Thermopane windows 
on the south, east or west bring in solar heat 
for winter warmth. In summer, an overhang 
can keep out direct rays of the sun, while the 
Thermopane insulates the interior against 
excessive Outdoor temperatures. 


Thermopane insulates 

the interior against 
outdoor temperature 
extremes slows 
down interior 
changes. The heat 
transmission factor 
for Thermopane with 
4%’ air space is .58 
for average winter 
conditions, 


Thkermopane cuts heat loss in half 


Other Benefits to Farm Structure in Winter: 


Thermopane provides all the benefits of 


Because the inner pane of Thermopane window insulation without the bother of 
stays warmer, there is less condensation storm sash. It is left in all year to help 
on windows... less chance of rotting or keep interiors warmer in winter and cooler 

rusting sash or the structure beneaththem. in summer. 
Windows stay cleaner, drier—-gather less Thermopane is sold by glass and Lbeliding 
Two Panes of Gloss dust and bacteria. supply distributors and hws ors, Write for 
Because Thermopane helps keepinteriors our Thermopane literature. And feel free 
warmer, it increases the efficiency of the to write us on specific problems in glazing 

Blonket of Dry Air ventilation system in carrying off moisture. farm ences 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


2955 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Charles A. Perrin (right), vo-ag instructor, Ontario, Calif., and his son, Bob, who is vo-ag 


Charley Perrin is... 


GEORGE COUPER 


cial Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture 
nm Luis Obispo, California 


(SEE FRONT COVER) 


THIRTY-THREE years ago, a man 
named Charles A. Perrin was drilling 

e ROTC boys at Chaffey high school 

d Chaffey junior college, Ontario, 
Calif. World War I was in full swing 
and the nation needed soldiers. As the 
war drew to a close, the principal of the 
school, Dr. Merton E. Hill, convinced 
young Major Perrin to try his hand at 
teaching. 

Vocational agriculture was born in 
1917, and the new teacher was induced to 
enter this field, which had started at 
Chaffey some years before. Under his 
direction, the program flourished. South- 
ern California was developing rapidly 
and Perrin’s classes were thronged with 
boys, eager to learn some practical and 
scientific facts about citrus, poultry, 
dairy and other enterprises. They 
showed projects at the county fair, en- 
tered various contests and became state 
FFA officers. 

During his more than 30 years as 
teacher and department head, “Charley” 
Perrin exerted a great influence for good 
with many hundreds of boys. He looked 
upon livestock judging as a means of 
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instructor at Newport Harbor, Calif. (Photo by William Tinsley) 


One ina Million 


training the mind, of getting to know the 
boys, and of developing their interest in 
good livestock and good farming prac- 
tices. He trained many state champion- 
ship teams and a national winner—in 
1929. 


Station Wagon Becomes Symbol 


Chaffey high school was one of the 
early purchasers of a “station wagon,” 


New Livestock Manual 


The Dr. LeGear Medicine Co. has 
a new livestock manual ready for dis- 
tribution. This booklet is an up-to- 
date guide on the care and treatment 
of cows, hogs, cattle, horses, mules 
and sheep. 

This manual may be obtained by 
writing to: Dr. LeGear Medicine Co., 
4161 Beck Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


just about right for six or seven boys 
interested in judging, and the instructor. 
They ranged the length of California, 
attending fairs, visiting livestock ranches 
and agricultural college campuses. Fre- 
quently their overnight accommodation 
was the haystack of a hospitable — or 
unknowing—farmer. That yellow station 
wagon became a symbol of “Charley” 
Perrin. 


Son Teaches Vo-Ag 


He was president of the California Ag- 
riculture Teachers’ association, and was 
the coach of California’s only national 
public speaking champion, in 1938. In 
February, 1950, a son, Robert Perrin, 
graduate of California State Polytechnic 
college, insured that vo-ag_ teaching 
would continue in the family by signing 
a contract at Newport Harbor high 
school. 


Will Retire in 1951 


Charles A. Perrin gave up the depart- 
ment head in 1948, but continues to be 
an active staff member. He expects to 
retire in about a year. Hundreds of his 
beloved “boys,” hundreds of present and 
past California agriculture teachers, and 
a host of livestock breeders and other 
associates say, “He’s a great fellow—one 
in a million.” 


Charles A. Perrin (right), one of California’s senior agriculture teachers, with the latest 
of a success of station wagons, used by the Chaffey Union high school agriculture department, 
and some of his judging team aspirants. (Photo by William Tinsley) 
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Many farmers have a “roof” 
under the top six or eight 
ee inches of their soil. They call 

it “hard pan.” 


Subsoilers were invented to rip this roof, let 
rain drain through to the nutrient and moisture 
sterehouse below. Plant roots, no longer stymied, 
also are able to go down and tap this supply. 
Naturally, crop yields go up and so does the 
farmer’s income. 

There’s nothing wrong with the idea. Trouble 
is, it hasn’t happened on all too many farms. 
Why? Because it has been expensive! 


The New Dearborn Subsoiler and the Ford 
Tractor, pictured here, now bring subsoiling and 
its many benefits within the practical reach of 
farmers everywhere. Instead of weighing around 
500 pounds, the Dearborn Subsoiler weighs only 
100 pounds! Its wheels are not as high as a man’s 
thigh, nor its axle as thick as a man’s wrist-- 
for it has no wheels and no axle! 


What's more, it does not require a tractor of the 
size contractors own to pull it; the Ford Tractor 


COPYRIGHT 1958, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
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has more than adequate power for the job. This 
means then, that the farmer need not contract 
for his subsoiling; he can do it himself with 
the Dearborn Subsoiler and his Ford Tractor, the 
same tractor he uses for his regular farm work. 
And he can go down as far as 18 inches to rip 
hard pan —to destroy his income-stealing roof. 


Space does not permit a discussion here of 
the many reasons why the Ford Tractor and 
this rugged, inexpensive Dearborn Subsoiler can 
turn in this miraculous performance. Yet anyone 
concerned about the future of American agri- 
culture will want the full story. 


To get complete information we — 
invite you to write to us direct or C Sra J 
to ask your nearby Ford Tractor TRACTOR | 


dealer for a demonstration. 
DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION « DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


Farming 


MEANS LESS WORK: 
MORE INCOME PER | 
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UNTY AGENT SHERMAN HOAR, 
terling, Colo., is the chairman of the 
ACAA information committee and makes 

gements for the material that ap- 
rs on this page.—Editor. 


S PANHANDLE county agents 
d a busy week, beginning March 6, in 
connection with the Amarillo Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show. Art Bralley was 
‘especially busy, as he is secretary of the 
show, as well as a member of the ex- 
= committee, sales arrangement 


d catalog committees. A 240-page an- 
ual was put out, which listed rules of 


‘the show and the various classes, plus 
much valuable information on livestock. 
A number of the county agents of the 
Panhandle area assisted with the show 
‘nnd the exhibits. Harold Shahan, county 
‘agent at Canyon, was superintendent of 
‘the pig club department and ably as- 


‘pisted by Martin Gossett, Lipscomb 
‘county agent. H. M. Nichols, county 
agent, Panhandle, and Hood Wills, Per- 
ryton agent, were superintendent and 
assistant, respectively, in the lamb de- 
partment. In charge of the grass judging 
contest was Hugh Clearman, county 
agent, Hereford, Tex. 

Marvin Simms, Dallam county agent, is 
pictured in the show annual with one of 
his 4-H club boys and the grand 
champion calf of the 1949 show. Childress 
county agent, V. E. Hafner, also rated 
a picture and is shown with 4-H club 
boys from his county that won the grass 
judging contest in 1949. 


SELDON S. BAKER, JR., is the 1950 
president of the New Mexico County 
Agents’ Association. Seldon is county 
agent at Deming, and a letter from him 
states that their association is taking an 
active part in the activities of the state 
college and that they have a number of 
committees actively working on other 
phases of professional improvement. 
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Other officers of the New Mexico As- 
sociation are John Gaume, vice presi- 
dent, Clovis; and J. R. Chavez, secretary- 
treasurer, Santa Fe. Baker’s letter also 
states that the county agents and home 
demonstration agents recently requested 
and received representation on the ad- 
ministrative advisory council at State 
College, a semi-official organization that 
advises the board of regents on admin- 
istrative policies on the campus. Baker 
has been selected as the representative 
to this group from the county extension 
workers. 


“COUNTY AGENT converted to Editor,” 
is the heading of a story announcing the 
selection of William S. Bork as farm 
editor, Hutchinson News-Herald. For 
the past two years Bork has been county 
agent at Syracuse, Kan., and in his new 
work will devote his time to the covering 
of Western Kansas agricultural news. 


E. N. “NORBO” STEPHENS, Pensa- 
cola, heads the Florida County Agents’ 
Association for 1950. Ajec White, Tampa, 
is vice-president; B. E. Lawton, Fort 
Lauderdale, secretary-treasurer; and M. 
U. Mounts, West Palm Beach, past pres- 
ident. Members of the executive com- 
mittee are Jimmy Watson, Lake City; 
Hulbert Maltby, Palatka; and N. H. 
McQueen, Punta Gorda. Stephens says 
the Florida association is looking forward 
with much anticipation to having the 
1951 convention in the South, and sin- 
cerely hopes Florida can be the host 
state. The information sent by Norbo, 
including brochures and maps, is most 
inviting. 


THE FRONT PAGE of the Salt Lake 
Tribune of March 18 carried the picture 
of V. L. Martineau and the story of his 
retirement. This veteran county agent 
will close a public career started in 1919 
and Dr. Frischknecht, Utah Extension 
director, states that Martineau has given 
outstanding service to the extension 
service and they are appreciative of his 
long years of faithful service. Ten as- 
sistant agents have served under Mar- 
tineau and one of them, Joseph F. Par- 
rish, will succeed him. Parrish has been 
Juab county agent for the past six years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martineau were in atttend- 
ance at the 1949 NACAA convention 
and have attended several of the Chicago 
conventions. 


A TWENTY-EIGHT-year-old Oregon 
county agent left on March 24 to spend a 
year attending school in New Zealand. 
He’s Frank Von Borstel, Jr., county 
agent in charge of 4-H club work in 
Douglas county, since December, 1947. 
Von Borstel has applied for a year’s 
leave of absence. He left San Francisco 
by air, bound for Massey Agricultural 
college, Palmerston, New Zealand. 

Von Borstel plans to enroll in animal 
husbandry and he will pile up credits 
toward a master’s degree. His scholar- 
ship, which includes air travel to and 
from New Zealand, is a so-called “Full- 
bright Scholarship,” given through the 
Institute of International Education. 


REX CARTER’S letter to officers, direc- 
tors and committee chairmen says that 
plans are developing rapidly for the con- 
vention in Chicago, although details are 
still tentative and will not be completed 
until after the summer conference at 
Washington. Some room reservations 
have already been received by the hotel, 
indicating the early interest in the con- 
vention. Truman May, convention chair- 
man, assures us that the Illinois hoys will 
have a really worthwhile program for 
Sunday, and that we will hear more 
about this in the near future. 


WEBB EMBREY, St. Joseph, was elected 
president of the Missouri County Agents’ 
Association for 1950 at the annual meet- 
ing held at Columbia during the annual 
extension conference. C. M. Christy, 
Salem, was elected vice president; and 
J. B. Carmichael, St. Charles, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. District directors 
are as follows: Northeast, John McClure, 
Mexico; Northwest, Ernest Lyness, Sa- 
vannah; South Central, Coy McNabb, 
Owensville; Southwest, Raymond Mea- 
dor, Hermitage; and Southeast, Ryland 
Miller, Ironton. 


ONE OF THE PAYMENTS received in 
county extension work is the acknowl- 
edgernent given these efforts by the local 
press. Recently, E. E. Skaliskey, Wash- 
ington county, Wis., received a write-up 
concerning his work. The first two lines 
of the article states as follows: “There is 
a man in Washington county that every- 
body knows, everyone admires—E. E. 
Skaliskey, county agent—he’s every- 
body’s friend.” 
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You Know 
How Much 


Protection © 


YouHave! | 


Smooth, unbroken spray covers on fruit and 
foliage mean more “money fruit” at picking time! 


THE GOAL BEHIND EVERY General 
Chemical Spray Material is to attain 
maximum deposits of protective 
toxicants on plant surfaces, with a 
minimum of run-off in the spray 


drip. 


IT’S JUST PLAIN common sense: the 
better the spray cover, the better the 
protection . . . the more chance you 


have to grow cleaner, finer fruit. 


THAT'S WHY YOU should demand 
only General Chemical Spray Mate- 
rials—-because this “Maximum De- 
posit Principle” is built right into 
every General Chemical insecticide 
and fungicide ...and proven through 
research in the laboratory and in the 
orchard before it is offered to you. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in Agricultural Centers from Coas? to Coast 
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“GENITOX"* DDT 
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“GENITHION" 


(Parathion) 


LEAD ARSENATE 


(Astringent & Standard) 
“Micro-Dritomic”* Sulfur 


(for apple scab! 


“Dritomic”’ Sulfur 


(for peach brown rot) 


“Spraycop 


(Copper Fungicide) 


Other Insecticides 
and Fungicides 
(Organic and Inorganie) 


TGeneral Chemical Trade Mark 
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SEEDBURO 


SPECIALISTS 


* Testing 
* Grading 
* Handling 


SEEDBURO .... oldest and largest 
organization in its field . . . main- 
tains the most widely assorted 
stocks of supplies in America for 
testing, grading and handling the 
products of the seed, grain and feed 
industries. 

Since 1912 elevators, seed houses, 
and processing plants have come to 
Seedburo for quality equipment— 
have sought the scientific aid of ex- 
perienced Seedburo men in the so- 
lution of their most puzzling prob- 
lems. 


How to Grade Grain 


Grain grades and the approved 
methods of grading are simply 
stated in the Seedburo Catalog and 
Reference Book. The necessary 
equipment for such grading—mois- 
ture testers, weight-per-bushel test- 
ers, probes, scales, dockage, sieves 
and samplers are all illustrated and 
described in the 144 page Seedburo 
Catalog. Send for your free copy 
today. 


758 Converse Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“Go easy on the water! He’s here just to 
show us up during the water shortage!” 
* 


Installation of Milking Machines 
(Continued from page 22) 

Keep the relief valve clean and always 

draw the number of inches of vacuum 

that the manufacturer recommends. 

It will be to the farmer’s advantage to 
use at least one-inch, or possibly one and 
a fourth-inch pipe. Don’t use elbows; 
use tees and plugs. For best results, use 
a stall cock for every stall. Install unions 
in strategic points in case you want to 
remodel or clean the lines which may 
become plugged. If there are two rows 
of cows, it is good judgment to connect 
the lines at both ends so that there will 
be a complete circuit rather than two or 
more ends. Pitch the lines and install 
several drain valves. 

In the care of the milking machine, the 
following management suggestions should 
be considered as part of the routine. 

If you have a motor that needs oiling, 
oil it methodically. Don’t over-oil. Per- 
haps about six or eight drops of oil, two 
or three times a year, will do the job. 

The vacuum pump also needs oil. How- 
ever, like the crankcase in an automobile, 
it will need draining, flushing out with 
kerosene, and filling with clean, fresh oil. 
This job should be done three or four 
times a year. Do this job right after the 
cows are milked and while the vacuum 
pump is still warm. Use the grade of oil 
recommended by the manufacturer of 
the machine that is being used. 

Some machines use the weight of the 
motor to keep the proper belt tension. On 
other machines, make sure the belt ten- 
sion is right. Adjust that tension so there 
will never be more than one inch of play 
in the belt. An extra belt in stock may 
be the difference in milking cows on time 
or being late, or maybe milking by hand. 


Clean Vacuum Lines Often 


Milking machine vacuum lines need 
cleaning three or four times a year, plus 
any time that milk has been drawn into 
the line. 

The sources of contamination are bed- 


ding, which is sometimes soiled; dust 
from feed, bedding, lime and superphos- 
phate, rust and scale, hair, milk and rinse 
water. 

To prevent contamination from enter- 
ing the line, don’t raise dust or allow 
bedding to be sucked into the machine. 
Attach machines only to clean, well- 
clipped cows. Watch out for leaky infla- 
tions. Don’t tip pails over. Don’t fill a 
pail more than two-thirds full. Don’t 
suck rinse water into the line. 

In cleaning the line, the three steps 
are: first, flushing with hot water; second, 
cleaning with a lye solution; and third, 
rinsing with hot water. 

Milking machine rubber is the answer 
to many of our difficulties in milking 
cows. Even though the motor and pump 
are doing their job and the vacuum line 
is clean, remember the milker cannot 
function if the rubber is cracked, porous, 
swollen, or defective in any way so that 
vacuum is being lost at the machine. 


Keep Machine Clean 


All milking machine rubber parts need 
to be thoroughly cleaned and kept clean 
and those include the stanchion hoses and 
the air line rubber, as well as the milk 
rubber. 

Remember to keep equipment clean, 
rinse with lukewarm water, dismantle, 
soak in an alkaline solution, brush, rinse 
in hot water, store dry, and chemically 
sterilize just before use. 

In addition, the pulsators should be 
kept clean. Use manufacturers’ directions 
for that step. Run the pulsators at the 
speed the maker suggests. 

With. the milker clean and sanitized, 
with the vacuum line and pump clean, 
with managed milking being practiced, 
more and cleaner milk in less time, with 
little or no udder trouble, will result. 


* 
New Hand Duster 


A new hand duster, weighing less than ten 
pounds and operating on the same principles 
as power-driven dusters, is now available. 
This new duster is a development of Niagara 
Chemical Division of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation. 
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DOUBLE USE OF QUONSETS |} versatile, ot-steet buildings 


safeguard crops—serve as 


ADDS TO FARM INCOME || ‘orm shetters the yeor around 


Quonsets for crop storage! Here is one way to 
add to farm income. Use Quonsets! Hold your 
crops for highest prices! Strong, sturdy, durable, al!- 
steel Quonsets provide maximum protection for 
stored crops at a low cost per bushel . . . provide the : 
utmost in usable space. Quonsets can easily be per- i 
titioned to store more than one crop at once. ; 


o Quonsets for equipment storage! You have no 
worries about equipment when it is sheltered 
from wind and weather in a Quonset! The versatile 
fire-resistant Quonset is the best answer to the gen- 
eral equipment storage problem during off seasons 
... eliminates the need for an extra storage building 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division « Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan « UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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INVESTIGATE THESE 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS 


MID, 
gRro* CYANA ton an 
tes cotton 
Grade defolia to foliage 
kills toma 


soybeans, to 
tops 
and 


tive in P 
effec 


AMERICAN, 


LOM PANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Divisi 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Bronch Offices: 

1)? Sutter 4, lif. 

P.O. Box 808, Winchester, Vo. 
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Chemicals Increase Corn Stand 


By treating sweet corn seed with chem- 
icals, growers can increase germination 
and eliminate poor stands. Plant pathol- 
ogists at the Louisiana State University 
recently completed tests over a period of 
several years with various chemicals. 
Where soil was extremely moist and cold, 
a 72.2 percent increase in germination 
was recorded in one instance. 

Among chemicals used in these tests 
were Arasan, Spergon, Phygon X L, Dow 
9 B and Barbak C. All gave significant 
increases in stand count or germination 
over the seeds which were not treated. 


* 
2,4,5-T Kills Woody Plants 


In a report of the results of some 1949 
studies for the eradication of woody 
plants by chemicals, O. C. Lee, depart- 
ment of botany and plant pathology, Pur- 
due University, said that 2,4,5-T is more 
effective than 2,4-D. 

Farmers who are now making plans for 
their early spring work will want to use 
the material as soon as the growing sea- 
son starts. They will find it effective for 
killing osage orange, blackberry and 
raspberry briers and several hardwood 
species that are effectively killed by 
2,4-D. Some species, such as willows, 
wild grape and other soft woods are 
killed with 2,4-D. When spraying areas 
infected with mixed species, commercial 
preparations containing both 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T have proved to be satisfactory. 
Since 2,4,5-T is more expensive than 
2,4-D, use of the mixture of the two will 
reduce spraying costs. When spraying 
woody plants tolerant to 2,4-D, such as 
osage orange, briers and hardwood 
sprouts, 2,4,5-T alone should be used. 


* 
Clean Weed Killing Rig Early 


Cleaning and calibrating 2,4-D spray- 
ing equipment before it is used may pay 
off in fewer headaches from plugged noz- 
zles, besides resulting in better weed 
control with less injury to sensitive crops. 

John E. Baylor, assistant extension 
specialist in farm crops, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, says that following a few simple 
steps will make it easier to be sure the 
equipment is in top shape. For cleaning 
he suggests: 

1. Remove the nozzles from the spray 
boom. 2. Flush the weed sprayer with 
plenty of clean water. 3. Replace the 


$y 


nozzles. 4. Start the sprayer, being sure 
there is water in the supply tank. 5. By 
adjusting the pressure regulator, select 
the pressure to be used. 6. Make sure all 
nozzles are spraying. 7. Check all con- 
nections for leaks. 8. Decide in what 
gear and at what speed you are going to 
be operating your tractor during the 
spraying operations. Drive the sprayer 
around the yard to make sure everything 
is working. 

Of the many ways to calibrate a rig, 
Baylor recommends the following as be- 
ing simplest: 

1. Measure the width of the boom in 
feet. 

2. Divide the width of the boom into 
43,560 (the number of square feet in an 
acre), and you will get how many feet 
you will have to travel to cover one acre. 

3. Measure off the number of feet you 
need to travel. 

4. Fill the supply tank with water. 

5. Set the sprayer in operation exactly 
as if you were spraying in the field and 
then travel down the course you have 
measured. 

6. When you get to the end of the 
course, shut off the sprayer. 

7. Measure carefully the number of 
gallons of water required to refill the 
supply tank. Let’s say it requires seven 
and one-half gallons. 

8. The number of gallons required to 
fill the tank (in this case, seven and one- 
half) is the number of gallons this par- 
ticular sprayer is applying per acre. 

9. Now for every seven and one-half 
gallons this supply tank holds, add the 
quantity of 2,4-D recommended per acre 
for the crop you plan to spray. 


Cotton Insect Booklet 


Authentic drawings of 13 impor- 
tant cotton insect pests appear in 
full color in a new, educational book- 
let, “Cotton Insects,” published by 
Hercules Powder Co. Hercules manu- 
factures technical toxaphene, the 
base for one of the newer, widely- 
used cotton insecticides. 

A wealth of factual information, as 
well as colored drawings, is includ- 
ed in the handy, pocket-sized folder. 
The drawings and text were pre- 
pared by agricultural authorities spe- 
cializing in cotton insects. 

Copies are available upon request 
to Hercules Powder Co., 900 Market 
St., Wilmington, Del. 
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For insect Control 
‘TmropHos® Parathion Insecti- 
cides protect fruit, vegetable 
and field crops; destroy insects 
unaffected by most insecti- 
cides. Sold by reputable manu- 
facturers under their ow" 
brand names. 
For Weed | 
Agro* CYANATE, Weedkiller, 
selective contact weedkiller for 
onions and other crops. Non- 
flammable, non-explosive, non- 
corrosive. Leaves nO poisonous 
+. residue on plants or in the soil. a 
For Better Harvests | 
Wee onions and for aa 
‘a 4 j post-emergence weed control in a 
Agro CYANAMID, Granular 
forms soil-building humus 
‘when plowed under with cover 
crops. Nitrogen-rich; ideal for 
direct application. Also used 
ver to control weeds in tobacco a 
plant beds and for other } 
| 
Cyanocas® A-Dust, the all- 
round pest-killer for farm and 
garden. Kills ants, rats, and | 
other pests right in their nests 
| 
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OF HARD, BACK-BREAKING DRUDGERY EVERY DAY 
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3 NEW Jamesway Barn Cleaner does away with daily barn ' 
é drudgery and saves time. Just flip the switch—it cleans your barn cleaner. 

4 Easy to install. Fits any gutter —- any barn. No indoor pits or cross-gutters i 
a to collect filth. Exclusive shuttle action. No gutter chains or corner ! 
4 sprockets to wear out or break. Sturdy drive unit sits outside . . . saves i 
£ valuable stall space. Ask your Jamesway dealer for a free demonstration. t 
Bi You'll see why the Jamesway Barn Cleaner is the leader. | 
4 

3 ASK YOUR JAMESWAY DEALER FOR FREE PLANNING HELP BEFORE ie 
4 YOU BUILD, REMODEL OR EQUIP ANY FARM BUILDING | 
Why put up with an old, inefficient barn that wastes steps, wastes 
u LANS A time—makes you do everything the hard way? Drudgery is expen- i | 
sive! You can free yourself of hard back-breaking work. You can FREE 
a save up to 3 hours a day — with Jamesway. It’s easy to modern- i fe 
% ize with Jamesway plans and equipment. Instead of working for § ed — 
a your barn, you'll make your barn work for you! 1 LITERATURE 7} 

a See your Jamesway dealer now. He'll be glad to show you how little it costs to i 

4 modernize and equip your barn. He'll even sit down and work out a plan, tailor- 

} made for you. Take advantage of this personal planning service now. There's no OB Teil*ne how to get FREE plans for my 

obligation. For free literature that tells you how you can save time with dairy § oF 

Et cows, poultry or hogs, mail coupon today. 1 Poultry House () 

YOUR 

Bet World's Largest Makers of TIME-SAVING Equipment for Cows, Hens, Hogs goa 4 Name 

| LOOK for the store with the amesway sign! “2 DEALER : BR. R. No.. 

FT. ATKINSON, WIS. ELMIRA,N.Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, i 
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Why you 


should use 


a seed 


PROTECTANT 


Weather, during the 
spring planting season, is 
uncertain. Warm dry days 
may be followed by a 
period of cold rains, often 
lasting for a week or more 
at atime. If you wait until 
the weather is warm and 
settled before planting 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
your crop may be late in 
ripening or damaged by 
summer drought. 


The use of SPERGON and 
PHYGON SEED PRO- 
TECTANT will make it 
possible for the farmer or 
home gardener to plant 
early in the spring without 
danger of losing the crop 
by reason of seed devay or 
**damping-off.” 


SPERGON and PHYGON 
SEED PROTECTANT 
may be used on many 
types of field, flower and 
vegetable seeds. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


Activities 


Chapter Buys Bus 


Would your FFA chapter like to own 
a bus? Here is how the John Sevier 
chapter of the Unicoi high school, Erwin, 
Tenn., secured a new 42-passenger Chev- 
rolet bus. 

The chapter started the project in 1946. 
During that year they purchased a bus 
from the War Surplus Commission for 
$256. About $27 was spent for repairs to 
put it in operating condition. 

Sufficient funds were raised by renting 
the bus to enable the chapter to purchase 
a new one. In September, 1949, the chap- 
ter traded the old bus for a new 42-pas- 
senger bus. The cost of the new Chevro- 
let bus was $4,050, quite a large under- 
taking for an FFA chapter. 

Chapter members will make a week’s 


tour to either some part of the East 
Coast or Washington, D. C. 

Hassell Evans and Wayne Scott are 
advisers of the John Sevier chapter. 


* 


Dedicate New “Ag” Building 


The Herman FFA banquet was the 
concluding highlight of the dedication of 
a $78,000 agricultural and music addition 
to the Herman community school by 
Governor Luther W. Youngdahl at Her- 
man, Minn., on February 27. The char- 
ter for the newly-formed chapter was 
presented by Paul Linholm, past na- 
tional FFA vice president, to Lowell 
Simpson, chapter president. 

The Herman FFA chapter was organ- 
ized by L. L. Saphore, vo-ag teacher. 
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WASTEFUL PRacticns APPROVED PRACTICE 

ON GROUXD cont 

NEAR WATER A MILE FROM WATER 
INSUFFICIENT QUANTITIES SUFFRIENT QUANTITY 

PRODUCES 
ON BEDDING GROUNDS AWAY FROM BEDDING 


OVERGRAZED AREAS 
AREAS 


GROUNDS, 


BEST GRAZING AREAS 


Pics 


YOUR PIGS WILL GROW 


TOP PHOTO: first place educational booth at the New Mexico State fair, exhibited by the 
Carlsbad chapter. BOTTOM PHOTO: Clovis chapter exhibit which placed second. (Photos 
by Paul H. Johnson, vocational agriculture instructor, Carlsbad, New Mexico.) 
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WEEDONE CONCENTRATE 48 
The ethyl ester formulation. Contains 3 
Ibs. 2,4-D acid per gallon. The world’s 
No. 1 selective 2,4-D weed killer for use 
in corn, sorghum, small grains and other 
resistant crops. Consistently more effective 
than salt formulations in treating peren- 
nial weeds and annuals in late stages of 
growth, during dry weather and under 
other adverse conditions. Mixes with any 
qvantity of water or oil for ground or 
airplane application. 


WEEDAR 64 
An amine salt formulation ining 4 
Ibs. 2,4-D acid per gallon. Completely 
soluble in water. Will not clog nozzles. 


WEEDONE CRABGRASS KILLER 
A new non-poisonous crabgrass killer. For 
use in pastures, golf courses, parks, ceme- 
teries and other turf areas. No toxic effect 
on soil. Will not kill clover, bluegrass, 
fescue or other deep-rooted perennial 
grasses. 


ACP GRASS KILLER (TCA 90%) 
A new grass killer, offering effective con- 
trol of certain noxious grasses in crop 
land, pastures, irrigation and drainage 
ditches, roadsides, fence rows and rights- 
of-way. Also for controlling perennial 
grasses such as Johnson, quack, Bermuda 
and para. Lower dosages will suppress 
both annual and perennial grasses, such 
as crabgrass, foxtail, chess, bluegrass and 
red top, leaving a grass cover where 
desired. 


OTHER ACP PRODUCTS 
TUBERTONE 


Applied at planting time. Increases num- 
ber of U.S. No. | potatoes. 


DORMATONE 


Hormone sprout inhibitor. Prevents 
sprouting of potatoes and other root crops 


in storage. 

FRUITONE 
The hormone spray. Stops premature drop 
of apples and pears. 


ROOTONE 


The plant hormone powder. Increases 
rooting of cuttings, seeds and bulbs. 


TRANSPLANTONE 
The hormone-vitamin powder for stimu- 
lating roots in transplanting. Use on vege- 
table plants, flowers and shrubs. 


TOMATOTONE 


For improving set of field tomatoes, Pick 
ripe tomatoes one to three weeks earlier. 


PENTADINE 
Wood preservative. For control of decay 
and termite infestation of wood products. 


EEDONE. 


Because of its LOW VOLATILITY and KILLING POWER 


There’s nothing like 
it. It contains the 
butoxy ethanol ester 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, 


KILLER 
32 


aS) 


and kills where you 
aim it—vapors do 
not injure susceptible plants nearby. 


Yes, you can spray close to beans, cotton, tomatoes and the 
like—for all practical purposes it is non-volatile. 


KILLS OVER 100 WOODY PLANTS 


This butoxy ethanol ester formulation gave a spec- 
tacular kill in °49 on the brambles (blackberry, rasp- 
berry, etc.), poison ivy, poison oak, certain species of 
oaks and pines, wild rose, osage orange, willows, wild 
cherry, hickory, buckbrush, sagebrush, elderberry, 
coralberry, honeysuckle and many other woody plants, 
as well as thistles, knapweed and other perennial! weeds. 


SPRAY NOW. Clear pastures of bramble and brush patches, and get a per- 


manent stand of grass your livestock 
can eat. 


Clear irrigation ditches of choking 
weeds. 


Clear fence rows, bottom land and 
roadsides of brush that robs nearby 
crops of moisture and plant food, 
while giving shelter to harmful insects. 


ALSO AVAILABLE—FOR 
SPECIAL BRUSH PROBLEMS 


WEEDONE 2,4,5-T 


Contains 4 lbs. 2,4,5-T acid per 
gallon, Another great butoxy ethanol 
ester formulation. 


See your dealer for full information. Or write to us 


\MERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT 


ORIGINATORS OF 2,4-D AND 2,4, TA 
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Outline sketch of walk-in cooler, with freezer compartment, developed by the Better Farm 
Buildings Asssociation. Plan has been designed to meet the home needs of a farm family. 


How to Builda... 


Walk-In Cooler 


By W. C. KRUEGER 
Agricultural Associates, Inc. 


@ FOOD STORAGE practices on farms 

have changed a lot in recent years. 
Mechanical refrigeration is taking the 
place of the cold cellar, the pickling jars 
and the canner. 

Central station electric service to our 
farms has brought with it modern food 
storage methods along with the auto- 
matic water system, effective lighting and 
a host of other labor saving conveniences. 

Many farms boast of both a refrig- 
erated storage unit and a frozen food 
storage. Some folks use these for family 
needs only, but vegetable and berry 
growers, as well as specialty farmers, are 
pressing both types of units into service 
to earn bigger farm profits. 

A large refrigeration” unit will hold 
vegetables, berries and fruits over a 
week-end in top quality. The freezer 
can hold excess broilers, friers or turkeys 
off a glutted market safely. 


Construction Not Difficult 


Walk-in storage units can be pur- 
chased factory built, but it is often more 
convenient, from the location standpoint, 


(and less expensive) to build the unit in 
place. The mechanical equipment can 
be supplied and installed by local dealers 
and it is recommended that the. refrig- 
erator doors and frames be purchased as 
an assembled unit. Construction of a 
walk-in storage is not difficult. Certain 
principles of refrigerator construction, 
however, must be followed and this Bet- 
ter Farm Buildings Association Plan 
serves as a guide in ensuring correct 
construction. 


BFBA Plan Meets Family Needs 


This plan has been designed to meet the 
home needs of a farm family. It shows 
wood frame construction with an alter- 
nate for masonry wall and concrete floor. 
The general storage room is six feet wide 
and eight feet deep, but this size can be 
increased. The freezer compartment is 
built inside the refrigeration room for 
convenience and efficiency of operation. 

In the frame construction, 2” x 4” wall 
studs are staggered so that they alter- 
nately support the inside and outside 
walls of the storage. This effectively 
divorces the two wall areas and insures 
best results from the insulation. The 


outside wall is finished by placing vapor 
barrier paper over the studs, as shown in 


the drawings. Then the sheathing is 
applied. 


A well-lapped vapor barrier with ce- 
mented laps is then used again to cover 
this sheathing. Finally, the exterior 
finish is applied over one-inch furring 
strips. The inside row of studs supports 
the interior finish, which may be of any 
material that is not vapor proof. Wood 
sheathing, asbestos board or cement 
plaster over wire lathe will give good 
service on this inside wall. 

The roof is framed conventionally. 
The vapor seal, however, is applied on 
the outside surface of the insulation and 
the ceiling under the roof is finished with 
materials used on the inside walls. 

In cold storages the vapor pressure is 

(Continued on page 50) 


Send for BFBA Building Plans 


EFFICIENCY THROUGH 
FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


To provide you with construction plans 
of the most up-to-date and efficient design, 
leading agricultural engineers, agricol- 
tural colleges, and farm building authori- 
ties have formed the Better Farm Build- bf 
ings Association. To date, 21 plans are j 
available from members of the association. 

Check the plans for which you would 
like a list of companies having completed 
plans. Send all requests to Service De- 
partment, Better Farming Methods, Mount 
Morris, Ill. 

The following plans are available. j 


0 20 Cow One-Story Dairy Barn. 
Two-Room Milk House. 


ar. 
O Maltiple-Unit Airplane Hangar. 
O Arched Broeder House. 


oooo000 o000000 


q Tom 
a | | 
| 
| = = Curing Barn. 
Poultry Laying Howse, 125 bird ca- 
E CO Garage and Work Shop. : 
is O Single-Unit—-T-Shaped Airplane Hang- 
4 
7° Colony Hog House. 
Cattle Feeding Shed. 
aa Machine Shed and Repair Shop. 
Multi-Story Poultry House. 
 . Gambel Roof Dairy Barn. : 
Apple Storage and Pack- 
ing 
a Refrigerated Farm Readside Market. 
Milking Parlor and Milk Heuse. 
; Walk-In Cooler. 
4 Potato Storage. 
4 Portable Hog House. 
Bt. Farm House (Three-Bedroom — One- : 
3 
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The Armour ham 
Mrs. Farmer buys 
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helps Mr Farmer geta 
beter price for hogs ! 


The price you receive for hogs is in part 
determined by the value of the hams. 
Armour ham research and advertising 
help to create a demand for those hams 
~—and so help to build a good market 
for the hogs you raise. 

Armour hams are given thorough, 


| 


Book eviews 


| COTTON, by Floyd Barnhart, published 
by Floyd Barnhart, Caruthersville, Mo. 


This book is written especially for use in 
vocational agriculture departments of sec- 
ondary schools throughout the cottonbelt of 
the United States. 

The subject matter has been fitted for use 
in teaching students on such a level. No 
attempt has been made to present the 
subject matter in words which are more 
difficult or scientific than this levei will 
justify. 

The book is organized with the assump- 
tion that teaching of the subject will begin 
in the fall. The chapters are arranged in 
such a manner that those jobs which should 
be studied in the fall appear first. They, 
therefore, appear in seasonal sequence, with 
the exception of the first chapter. 

It should be pointed out that Floyd Barn- 
| hart, author of this text, is a vo-ag instructor 
at Caruthersville, Mo. 


| MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK, by mem- 
| bers of the staff, Iowa State College, pub- 
| lished by Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Ta. Price $2.25 


If you live in the midwest, here is a 
handbook that you'll not want to be without, 
for it contains basic information on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ajricultural economics, 
agronomy, agricultural engineering, meas- 
urements, animal husbandry, poultry, bee- 
keeping, dairy, forestry, horticulture, land- 


scientifically-controlled processing. This 
includes a uniform cure and smoking 
under a series of careful controls. Further 
processing is given to some hams—such 
as boning, skinning, cooking and can- 
ning. All this enables Armour to offer 
consumers a full line of hams to meet 
every preference. 

Yes, all these Armour processing ser- 
vices, plus all che Armour distribution 
services, help to create a broader demand 
and a better, steadier market for hams. 

That's why the Armour ham that Mrs. 
Farmer buys helps Mr. Farmer get a 
better price for hogs. 


PS. Armour ham is hand-picked for 
quality, sugar-cured for finer flavor, 
smoked over fragrant hickory and hard- 
wood fires for tenderness. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Better Farming Methods 
Third Annual 
Farm Photo Contest 
See March Issue 
For Complete Details 
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scape architecture, plant disease and weed 
control, pest control, seed analysis and treat- 
ment and weather. 

A comprehensive index will enable the 
reader to find the information he desires 
quickly. 


OUT OF THE EARTH, by Louis Brom- 
field, published by Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16,N. Y. Price $4 


In this book, Louis Bromfield has written 
about the soil and farming in a way which 
will appeal to anyone who loves the land, 
nature and the pleasures of country living. 
He has the unique gift of making the reader 
feel his:own sense of excitement about the 
earth and all that grows out of it. 

“Out of the Earth” is about the New 
Agriculture and the incredible world which 
has opened up with the scientific discoveries 
of the past few years. A cubic foot of 
productive soil is an organism in itself in 
which every law of the universe is in opera- 
tion. “It is probable,” says Bromfield, “that 
we have learned more about agriculture and 
the soil in the past generation or less than 
in all the history of the world.” 


| HOW TO MAKE YOUR FARM PAY, by 


Carl C. Malone, published by the Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Ia. Price $3.75 


This text is written specifically for 
farmers and those who help them with their 
management problems. Its main emphasis is 
on the problem of making decisions about 


the farm business, and carrying out those 
decisions in such a way that the farm busi- 
ness will become a more profitable venture. 

Though there is a certain sequence run- 
ning through the book, especially chapters 
three to ten, it is not necessary to read the 
whole book at one time. 


PIGS: FROM CAVE TO CORN BELT, 
by Charles Wayland Towne and Edward 
Norris Wentworth, published by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Normand, 
Okla. Price $4 


“Pigs: From Cave to Corn Belt” is another 
important contribution in the field of live- 
stock history; although this book was writ- 
ten for the general reader, the social his- 
torian and the livestock specialist will find 
it useful and instructive. 

Here is a comprehensive account of the 
pig—related with wit and authority—from 
the first feral animals of cave-dwelling days 
to the highly organized production industry 
of today. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING, 
by John L. Feirer, published by Charles A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Il. 


The content of this book has been organ- 
ized to meet the needs of students at the 
levels of juniors and seniors in high school. 
The first part gives instructions on how to 
do the fundamental processes in hand wood- 
working. Part two describes the use of the 
fundamental machine tools in woodworking. 
Part three deals with the related information 
about woods, wood products and oppor- 
tunities in woodworking. 

The last part is made up of carefully 
selected wood projects. 


IS YOUR PUBLICITY SHOWING? 
Alice Partlow Curtis, published by 


by 
the 


International Textbook Co., Scranton 9, 
Pa. Price $2 
Here is a “how-to” book for the non- 


professional and the beginning professional 
in publicity. 

In this book, Mrs. Curtis not only covers 
the publicity field, but cuts some remarkably 
straight and helpful pathways through it. 
Whoever you are, professional or non- 
professional, you'll find it that much easier 
to make hay. 


WELDING AND CUTTING MANUAL, 
published by the Linde Air Products Co., 
38 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Price $1.80 


This new handbook on the oxy-acetylene 
process should be useful as a reference and 
instruction book for anyone who does 
welding and cutting. The style is simple 
and easy to read and instructions are 
given in step-by-step photographs of actual 
repair jobs. 

The appendix contains useful charts and 
tables, a complete glossary of welding 
terms, and a list of 100 repair jobs with 
recommended welding methods. 
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t Coccidiosis of Chickens 


No Poultry Raiser Can Afford To Miss... 


“Coccidiosis, Its Prevention and Contro! 
With Sulfaquinoxaline’ 


LEARN HOW Sulfaquinoxaline works easily, effectively, and economically. Ac py e f f h _ 
Sulfaquinoxaline prevents and controls cecal and intestinal coccid- aio 
iosis of chickens and coccidiosis of turkeys; checks immediate brand- new h ioh / y 
mortality in acute fowl cholera of chickens, turkeys, and pheasants. r o'- 
Sulfaquinoxaline-fed flocks show better feed efficiency and better informative fol der 


market quality. 
KNOW THE FACTS about Sulfaquinoxaline’s safety— it’s safe also for 


replacement pullets; F R E E 


...about Sulfaquinoxaline’s versatility —it’s effective the year ’round 


is 


under a wide variety of climatic conditions. for t h e 
KEEP FOR EASY REFERENCE the unique Table of Effective Concentra- ‘ 
tions, showing 22 ways to use Sulfaquinoxaline (see illustration). asking. 


Your feed or remedy dealer supplies Sulfaquinoxaline 


in the form of + 
feed mixtures, premixes, solutions, tablets, or soluble powder. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, N. J., Dept. G. 8.—12 


Please send me a copy of your brand-new folder, 
“Coccidiosis, Its Prevention and Control with 


Sulfaquinoxaline.” 
Name 
Pease Print, 
Town R.F.D. 


— 
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Coming In Your July Issue... 


Designed especially to aid you in determining your sum- 
mer buying needs. The 1950 Buying Guide will contain 
advertisements on shop tools, reference books, laboratory 
supplies, visual aid equipment, fair & exhibit supplies, 
FFA & 4-H supplies-—everything you will be buying for 
your departments. 


In the same section, our editors will be telling you about 
some of the equipment requirements of a first-class Vo- 
Ag department. We will furnish you with a listing of the 
various commercial catalogues available to further guide 
you in your buying. 

This is just another service provided by your business 
to aid you in your buying. 


YOUR BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Washington News 
(Continued from page 8) 

production sold on the domestic market, 
with lower prices for “excess” output 
scheduled for export or secondary uses. 

Producer-financed price insurance, 
aimed at sharp reduction of government 
support spending, is gaining some adher- 
ents. USDA officials say the idea is im- 
practical, but some lawmakers disagree. 


NOT A CHANCE THIS SESSION—All 
signs here point to a widening split be- 
tween Truman and administration lead- 
ers on Capitol Hill over the Brannan 
Plan. 

If the President, as expected, puts in a 
plug for the Plan during his cross-coun- 
try tour in May, he’ll get little help from 
his congressional leaders. Reason: poli- 
tics. 

Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois, Senate 
Democratic leader, has already told the 
President he won’t campaign for the 
Brannan Plan against the Farm Bureau 
in his home state next fall. Chairman 
Harold Cooley of the House Agriculture 
committee has publicly broken with Tru- 
man over the Brannan Plan. 

It is now virtually sure that Chairman 
Elmer 'Thomas of the Senate Agriculture 
committee, hitherto a strong Brannan 
Plan supporter, won’t hold hearings on 
the Secretary’s program at this session. 
The reason is not hard to find. 

Thomas has a tough election campaign 
coming up in Oklahoma where he must 
run against popular Mike Monroney, now 
a member of the House. Senator Clinton 
Anderson, head of the Senate Democratic 
election committee, and a foe of the 
Brannan Plan, probably would turn the 
party’s cold shoulder on Thomas if he 
insists on pushing the Secretary’s pro- 


gram. 

It all adds up to the fact that the Bran- 
nan Plan stands no chance of passage at 
this session. Whether it will be revived 
next year depends largely on election re- 

ts. 


PLAN NATIONAL 4-H CENTER — 
Hopes for a permanent national 4-H cen- 
ter in Washington are nearing realiza- 
tion. 

An agreement has been signed by the 
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National 4-H Foundation to purchase the 
Daniel Roper estate for a reported 
$125,000. The property includes a large 
stone house surrounded by light wooded 
acres, bordering Rock Creek park in the 
northwest section of the city. Visible from 
the area are the Washington monument, 
the capitol building and other historic 
points of interest. 

Final purchase is conditioned on ap- 
proval of the sale by the District of Co- 
lumbia Zoning board. 


THE HEAT’S ON—Capitol Hill and farm 
organizations are turning the heat on 
USDA to reorganize along lines laid 
down by the Hoover Commission. 

Overlapping functions of the Depart- 
ment were scored recently by the Farm 
Bureau and House Agriculture commit- 
tee. The lawmakers again reminded the 
Department that “more positive coordi- 
nation” is needed between PMA and the 
SCS in conservation work. Brannan him- 
self has cited the need, but there are few 
indications he means to act positively. 

The Farm Bureau refers to Hoover 
Commission examples of USDA “ineffi- 
ciency, duplication and unnecessary 
costs.” Cited is the Georgia cotton coun- 
ty where seven separate field services 
were found to be working with 1,500 
farmers, and the Maryland dairy county 
with 88 field employees working with 
fewer than 3,400 farmers. 

The House committee warns that a 
special study will be made of USDA 
agencies before consideration of another 


Department budget. 


EXPECT HIGH PRODUCTION IN 1950 
—Production intentions of farmers add 
up to another year of probable high pro- 
duction, and perhaps more costly govern- 
ment price support. 

USDA’s latest survey indicates that 
feed production will be increased over 
last year, instead of decreased, as sug- 
gested by the Department. Only wheat 
and cotton will be cut approximately in 
line with USDA r 1endations—the 
latter about 20 percent, and the former 
approximately 15 percent. 

The Department asked corn growers 
to cut back plantings by 13 percent. The 
intentions survey indicates the cut will 
be six percent, and it may be less. 

Planting intentions indicate increased 
acreage, compared with 1949, in soy- 
beans, oats, barley, grain sorghums, hay, 
sugarbeets, sweetpotatoes and cowpeas. 
Decreases include corn, wheat, peanuts, 
cotton, dry beans, rice, tobacco, flax and 
dry peas. 

Farmers can look ahead to much 
stronger government controls in 1951... 
unless a farm program is devised which 
permits both abundant production and 
fair prices. 


When answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in Better Farming Methods. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


S-MIN-EL 


MiNeral Elements 


SOIL APPLICATION 


Minerals are essential to the health of your 
plants and you can’t grow crops rich in vita- 
mins in soil deficient in the essential mineral 
elements. ES-MIN-EL contains the essential 
mineral elements of Magnesium, Copper, lron, 
Boron, Zinc and Manganese. For farm crops, 
gardens, flowers and lawns — get ES-MIN-EL 
today! Follow directions! 


Insist that your local fertilizer dealer furnish 
o you a completely mineralized fertilizer. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send postal card or letter for booklet 
on ES-MIN-EL to Tennessee Corp., Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta, Go., or Lockland, Ohio. 


IF your soil was not properly mineralized before planting you can 
now get the new ES-MIN-EL for use in dusting or spraying--you 
can now feed your growing plants these essential mineral elements 
through the leaves and stems by applying an application of the 
new form of ES-MIN-EL used for spraying and dusting only. 
ES-MIN-EL spray or dust is a neutral form of Copper, Manganese 
and Zinc. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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In 1949 wnen the U. S. Department of Agriculture revised its 
recommendations for insect control on dairy cattle, only two 
types of insecticidal material were found acceptable from the 
standpoints of effectiveness and freedom from toxicological 
hazards. One of these was the combination of pyrethrins with 
the new chemical, piperonyl butoxide. As sole manufacturers 
of this material, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., believes that 
Extension Workers, County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers and others 
concerned with helping the dairy farmer will welcome this 
quick summary of facts. 


NAME— Combinations of pyrethrins and piperony! butoxide are 
sold only under the U.S.I. trade name PYRENONE, and only to 
recognized manufacturers of finished insecticides. 


LABEL— Most of these manufacturers use the “Pyrenone” name 
on their labels, some do not. Dairy farmers should always look at 
the ingredient statement on the label. If the statement shows 
“pyrethrins” and “piperonyl butoxide” the product is a Pyrenone- 
based insecticide. 

WHY THE COMBINATION? Pyrethrum has long been one of 
our safest and most effective insecticides. Piperony! butoxide is 
a new chemical, an effective insecticide itself, which has the pecu- 
liar ability to work in combination with minute amounts of pyre- 
thrins to produce a total effectiveness many times that of either 
component. 

SAFETY — Pyrenone-based insecticides leave no toxic residues 
harmful to humans or warm-blooded animals. Used as directed 
they are entirely safe for use on cows, in milk rooms and in other 
parts of dairy, farm, or ranch buildings. They won’t contaminate 
milk, meat or other animal products. 

EFFECTIVENESS — Pyrenone-based insecticides are equal or su- 
perior to other acceptable insecticides in the control of horn flies, 
stable, deer and house flies, gnats and mosquitoes. In the case of 
HORSE FLIES, (tabanids) Pyrenones are unique. They are the 
only acceptable insecticide that provides any measurable control 
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PYRENONES 


for Dairy Insect Control 


of these noxious, bloodthirsty pests. In their effect on milk pro- 
duction during midsummer, horse flies can be a menace of the first 
order; as carriers of anthrax, anapl is, and, possibly, other 
diseases they can be even more serious. 


CONVBNIENCE — Pyrenone-based insecticides are often preferred 
by dairy farmers because they can be obtained in oil-spray or 
emulsion forms. Pyrenones are also available, however, in wettable 
powders. 

The availability of Pyr and their effectiveness and safety 
as area-type sprays, plus their suitability for direct application to 
the animal is another convenience factor. This has been an im- 
portant reason for the trend away from barn spraying. While 
Pyrenones are the practical equal of any suitable residual-type 
spray in effectiveness and lasting power, more and more dairy 
farmers are getting away from large-scale, labor-consuming barn 
spraying. They do find it practical to use Pyrenone-type insecti- 
cides for treating milk rooms, passageways and other readily ac- 
cessible surfaces. 

Pyrenone-based insecticides have an added advantage: they’re 
suitable not just for dairy insect control, but also for general use 
around the farm for protecting horses, sheep, goats, hogs, poultry, 
dogs, and cats. 

*Pyrenone is a registered trade-mark of U.S.1. It desig- 
nates combinations of pyrethrins and piperony! butoxide. 
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Truck farmers have a new, powerful ally that was thoroughly 
field-proved during the 1949 season. It’s an insecticide com- 
bination known as CPR—the first truly multi-purpose formu- 
lation for use on truck crops. CPR-based insecticides were 
introduced commercially last year, after five years of extensive 
field tests in 15 states. These tests and subsequent practical use 
showed conclusively that CPR-based insecticides are safe. . . 
economical . . . convenient to use . . . and effective against an 
extremely wide variety of both chewing and sucking insects 
that damage truck crops. 

The trade-name CPR designates combinations of pyrethrins 
and rotenone — both long recognized as safe, effective insecti- 
cides — and a relatively new chemical, piperonyl cyclonene. Pip- 
eronyl cyclonene is a highly effective insecticide in its own right. 
When combined with small amounts of pyrethrins and/or rote- 
none it produces an insecticidal effectiveness many times that 
of either component alone. For this reason CPR deserves rec- 
ognition as a completely new type of insecticide concen- 
trate—rather than a pyrethrum or rotenone type of product. 


Wide-Range Effectiveness 


Here is the wide variety of insects against which CPR-based 
insecticides are effective — 


BEANS TOMATOES 
Mexican bean beetle Flea beetle 

Onion thrips Colorado potato beetle 
Corn ear worm Blister beetle 

Bean leaf beetle Potato aphid 


HEMICALS, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CANADA: Standard Chemical Co., Ltd. 
99 Vanderhoof Avenue, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 
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for Truck Crop 
Insect Control 


CURCUBITS POTATOES 

Melon worm Colorado potato beetle 
Pickle worm Blister beetle 

Squash vine borer Flea beetle 
CRUCIFEROUS CROPS BEETS 

Imported cabbage worm 

Diamond back moth 

Cabbage loopers LETTUCE 

PEAS Corn ear worm 

Pea weevil 

Omnivorous leaf tier SPINACH 

Peo aphid Leaf tier 
BLUEBERRIES 
Celery lwof tier Blueberry fruit fly 
ASPARAGUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
Asporagus beetle Box elder bug 


Utmost in Safety 


Truck farmers can use insecticides made with CPR with 
complete assurance of safety to both user and final con- 
sumer. They leave no toxic residues harmful to humans. 
Crops can be treated right up to time of harvest, and forage 
treated with CPR can safely be fed to livestock. 


FIELD TESTS 
te your market, CPR-based insecticides received 
thorough on-the-job testing in almost every section of the country. 
Reports from 31 federol- or research institutions, 
and effectiveness . . . their suitability for all-around, all-season truck 


crop insect control. 

To date, reports of successful use of CPR have been received from: 
NEW ENGLAND SOUTH Michigan west 
Maine South Carolina Nebrasko Or 

Georgia Wisconsin 
Tennessee Indiana Wyoming 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC florida: Colorado 
Penneyivenia MIDWEST 
New Ohio Arizone wi 
lashington 
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For BETTER and 
SAFE Control of 


COPPER 


SULPHATE 


Better Protection 


iangle Brand Copper Sulphate is 
safe... and costs Jess. 
Yet, by actual field test, it gives 
greater yields! That's why growers 
actually use more Triangle Brand 
‘copper products on their crops than 
any similar plant protection mate- 
rial. Don’t be satisfied with “‘sub- 
stitutes.’ Get the best—always 
T 


Also Z-C Brand Zinc Sulphate 
FREE! valuable booklets: 
Controls Late Blight on Tomatoes” 
—“"Better Potato Yields” —"'Basic 
Copper Sulphate:" 

HELPS DODGE REFINING 

CORPORATION 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, 
230 Michigan Chicage 1, 
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for CLUB LEADERS 


Tractor Operators’ Contest 


1949 marked the second year that New 
York State has held county and state 
tractor operators’ contests for 4-H club 
members. 

Last year, 30 courties held contests, 
where from 15-30 participated in each 
contest. Two from each of these counties 
competed in the state contest, which 
was held at the New York State Fair. 
A group of 10 were selected as excellent 
operators from the 60 contestants in the 
state contest. This excellent group was 
provided with an educational tour to 
some of the major tractor manufacturing 
plants last fall. 

To be eligible for the tractor operators’ 
contests, a 4-H club member must have 
completed the tractor maintenance proj- 
ect in his home county. This program is 
sponsored and conducted cooperatively 
by the extension service, the New York 
Farm Equipment Dealers’ Ass’n and the 
American Oil Company. 

In the tractor maintenance program, 
the participants get instruction in the 
daily care of the tractor and its safe 
operation. The operators’ contest is set 
up so that the participant can demon- 
strate his knowledge of the 10-hour serv- 
ice operations and his skill in the safe 
and proper handling of the tractor. 

State tractor operators’ contests were 
held in eight of the eastern states last 
summer. One contestant from each of 
those states entered in the Regional 
Tractor Operators’ Contest, which was 
held at the Eastern States’ Exposition in 
Springfield, September 20. 

The operators’ contest consists of four 


parts. Part one is a written examination 
with questions on servicing and safety 
practices. Part two includes going over 
the tractor and performing the 10-hour 
service operations. 

Part three is driving the tractor over 
an obstacle course—this includes spot- 
ting the drawbar of the tractor to an 
implement and then drawing the imple- 
ment over an obstacle course consisting 
of two off-set gateways and passing be- 
tween close-set stakes to resemble trees 
or other obstacles and, finally, backing 
the implement into a stall provided with 
a small amount of clearance on each 
side. 

In New York State contests, a four- 
wheel wagon is used as the implement; 
in the other states and in the regional 
contest, a two-wheel manure spreader 
was used as an implement. The fourth 
part of the contest consists of belting 
up the tractor to an ensilage cutter.— 
Carlton M. Edwards, agricultural engi- 
neering department, Cornell University, 
New York State College of Agriculture. 


* 


Set Dates for Negro 4-H Camp 


The third annual Regional 4-H Club 
Camp for colored farm boys and girls 
will be held August 8-15 at Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Va., accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Direc- 
tor M. L. Wilson, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Extension Service. 

T. M. Campbell, extension service field 
agent who is stationed at Tuskegee, Ala., 
will direct the encampment. He will be 
assisted by John W. Mitchell. 


Contestant in the New York tractor operators’ contest being scored on servicing a tractor. 
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Jederte 


VETERINARY 


EOMYC] 
HYDROCHLORIDE 
OINTMENT | 
for Udder Infusion | 
iach Gm. contains 30 

of Aureomycin 
see package Circular fry 


dications and direction 
wnimal Industry Sectir, 


£ LABORATORIES Diy Cut milk losses from staphylococcic and streptococcic mastitis with aureomycin, Pe 
famous as the antibiotic with the broadest activity in human and veterinary } 
medicine. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infusion Lederle is rapidly 
becoming the chosen treatment for mastitis because of the high percentage of 
infected cows that are quickly returned to production of salable milk. 

Try AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT—you will find it 

@ MORE EFFECTIVE THAN PENICILLIN 

@ FLOWS FREELY AND SPREADS RAPIDLY THROUGHOUT THE UDDER 
@ ACTIVE FOR MORE THAN 48 HOURS 


WILL NOT INTERFERE WITH REGULAR MILKING HOURS 
COMBINES SAFETY WITH EFFECTIVENESS — 
FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS IN PACKAGE LITERATURE 

@® PACKAGED READY TO USE 

EASY TO USE, WITH SMALL ROLLED-IN INFUSION TIP 

® REQUIRES NO SYRINGE OR MILK TUBE 


- For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT For Udder Infusion 
: and best management practices and disease-control procedures for avoidance of 
aa reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 
4 Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 
4 USE AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT ALSO FOR PREVENTION 
es OF MASTITIC INFECTIONS 
i When obvious injuries to the udder or teat occur, it is advisable to apply this 
aM ointment locally to the wound and at the same time to infuse each quarter so 
a affected with one full tube of Aureomycin Ointment as a preventive measure 


against mastitic infections. 


Send this coupon for your free copy of the new 
Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


Town County State. 
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Two New Books 
Poultrymen Need! 


Published by Poultry Tribune 


186 pages 1¥2 pages 


Successful Broiler Growing . . . 


@ Do you know what feeds should be used if 
you want more yellow color in the shanks and 
skin of your broilers? 

@ Whether bigh or low humidity is better 
for broiler growing? 

@ How much capital it takes to get into the 
broiler business? 

@ How much feed is required per pound of 
gain in profitable broiler production? 

@ What are the eight requirements for suc- 
cess in broiler production? 

@ What three factors 
will be lisease 
given broiler plant? 

The answers to these and to 
hundreds of others are presented clearly in 
this new book on broiler growing. Written 
by Edmund Huffman, formerly assistant pou! 
try husbandman, University of Delaware, and 
Hugh A, Bureau of 
Economies, 186 


determine whether 
there outbreak in any 


questions 


Jobnson, 
USDA 
trated and indexed. 


Poultry Breeding Applied .. . 


Ilere is a new book on poultry breeding 
written in language the layman ean wunder- 
It reveals the latest improvements in 
breeding methods, 


Agricultural 


pages, well illus- 


stand 


Using the same breeding methods outlined 
in this book, average egg production of the 
laying flock at Massachusetts State College 
in 20 years had increased from 100 eggs per 
hen to 240. 

Using the same breeding methods outlined 
in this book, resistance to tumors and the 
fowl! paralysis complex can be established in 
any strain of poultry. 

In this new book the principles of genetics 
and how they apply to poultry and turkey 
breeding are completely but simply discussed. 
The beok is written by Dr. F. A. 
poultry geneticist, Prof. G. D 
extension specialist, at 
College. 


Hayes, 
Klein, poultry 
Massachusetts State 


— — Handy Order Blank - ————— 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, 
Mount Merris, Iiinois 

Rush me books as follows: 

C) Successful Brolter Growing 

© Poultry Breeding Applied 


$3.00 Postpaid 
$2.50 Postpaid 
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Archery display at the 1949 National 4-H Club Congress. Bows, arrows and 
quivers were made by 4-H club members from Allegan, Michigan. 


There's a Place for. . 


4-H Fun Program 


By E. H. “DUKE” REGNIER 
University of [Uinois 


| @ FARM MANAGEMENT records show 
that in east-central Illinois it requires 
six and a half hours of labor to raise 
an acre of corn. Twenty years ago it 
required 13 hours. Not only has the 
farmer cut in half the time required to 
raise the acre of corn, he now gets 20 
more bushels from that acre. 
Recreation being the business of lei- 
sure has grown in importance, along with 
| the saving of time, and increases in pro- 
duction. Commercial recreation, for ex- 
ample, will compete for six and a half 
hours and 20 bushels of corn. 
Time and money are being spent on 
| things like bowling leagues, sports and 


as 2 


athletic clubs, hunting and fishing, hobby 
enterprises and horse shows. The enter- 
tainment world will bid for time and 
money to be spent at their’ circuses, 
theatres, stadia, carnivals, night clubs, 
movies and amusement houses. 


Many Groups Compete for Time 


In addition to commercial entertain- 
ment, social organizations will compete 
for the individual’s time. If his talents 
have been developed, he will have more 
opportunities to join clubs than he could 
or should attend. Civic groups, too, will 
demand their proportion of his time and 
means; the church and its groups, school 
councils, PTA’s advisory boards, com- 
munity and county committees, service 


(Continued on page 48) 


Eight national winners in the 4-H Recreation and Rural Arts program, sponsored by the 


United States Rubber Company. 
Company, is pictured with the winners. 


H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president, United States Rubber 
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Miathieson has developed a new and im- 
proved bactericide for the dairy industry 
called LoBax-21. It contains the same fast- 
killing chlorine bactericide as Mathieson’s 
time-tested quality product LoBax... 
PLUS a surface-active ingredient (sodium 
decyl benzyl sulphonate) that insures fast 
penetrating action, quick and complete 
contact with bacteria and free rinsing. 
For dairy farmers LoBax-21 offers the 
fastest, most complete bactericidal action 
of any product on the market — helps them 
to protect milk quality more efficiently and 
safely than ever before. We will be glad to 
send you full information about LoBax-21 
—the penetrating chlorine bactericide 
that out-kills them all. Write us today, 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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WATE OF KILL=FIVE COMMERCIAL 

CHLORINE SANITIZERS® 
BACTERIA PYOGENES (VAR. AUREUS) 


LeBen-21 70.2% 
A 
] 50% 

if 

BACTERIA COU 

lLeBax-2! 97 3% 
8 

]3s% 

15 SECONDS CONTACT Time 
INDEPENDENT TESTS PROVE THAT 
LoBax~-21 
GIVES A FASTER, MORE COMPLETE KILL 

THAN ANY OTHER BACTERICIDE 


*Rate of kill for ther- 
moduric bacteria is 
similar to that shown 
for the above organ- 
isms. 


The above data is based on ex- 
tremely dilute concentrations of 1 
ppm (normal use 100 ppm) to 
accurately meosure rate of kill, 
During normal rinsing operations, 
rinse solution is likely to contact 
some contaminoted areas for only 
@ fraction of the recommended 
time, therefore LoBax-21 gives 
highest percentage of kill, 


INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AN D 
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NEW opecial Magazine 
for BROILER GROWERS 


By the Publishers of 
Better Farming Methods 


Poultry Tribune 


Pacific Poultryman 


Turkey World 


Hatchery and Feed 


How It Can Help... 


County Agents and Vo-Ag Teachers 


Are asked frequently to hel 
with their problems 
Have you wished for more informa- 
tion in order to organize a broiler 
project? 

Would you like to be in touch with 
the latest devel in this fast 
growing industry 

.. Then you want the new monthly 
magazine BROILER GROWING. 


More than 70,000 people now raise 
broilers. It has grown to be a $450,- 
000,000 annual business. Last year 
more than 450,000,000 

wn in this country. About 40 per- 
of all poulesy meat! 


What the Leaders Are Saying 


BROILER GROWING and will look forward to 

reading it regularly.—/J. The Cudaby 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ul 


broiler grow- 
ers will undoubtedly rally to the support of a 
magazine devoted to the and achieve- 
ments of their industry.—L. G. Neel, Hales and 
Hunter Co., Chicago, Ul. 


BROILER GROWING will pro- 
vide helpful information on every 
phase of broiler growing . . . feeding, 
management, disease control, housing, 
marketing, etc. The latest methods of 
successful growers will be reported 
monthly. 

Send your subscription today to be 
sufe you get one of the limited first 
copies. We would be pleased if you 
would send us the names of broiler 
growers. Tell your friends about this 
new magazine. 

Charter Subscription Coupon 
BERR 


BROILER GROWING, Dept. 12 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


Tri 
tion with Volume |, Number |. 
(0 8 Month Charter Su monte $10) Gives 00 
Issues 
Cte, 
you 6 Issues Free.) 


State__. 


waite (We, 

“I was only kiddin’—it’s just a boulder!” 
* 


4-H Fun Program 
(Continued from page 46) 


clubs and farm organizations, with their 
many commodity and service programs. 

By the time the individual adjusts to 
these pressures, there seems to be little 
or no time for recreational interests. 


National 4-H Program Fills a Need 


The National 4-H Recreation and Rural 
Arts program came about because it was 
recognized that purposeful play is as 
essential to growing boys and girls as 
good work habits. If 4-H’ers can engage 
in purposeful work and play, they will 
then have something to re-create for 
greater cultural appreciation, when they 
become adults. 

To achieve the objectives of the recre- 
ation and rural arts program, 4-H leaders 
and members will need to see that group 
experiences in music, dramatics, singing, 
games, dances, recreational sports, nature 
craft, handicraft, art, literature and 
camping are fun. It is equally important 
to see that the 4-H member plays in 
these many areas individually, as well 
as in a group. 


Keep Records of Recreation 


Demonstrations and record keeping 
have proven their value in 4-H programs. 
Let’s not forget them when it comes to 
recreation. It may help to ask these 
questions: 

Does your secretary keep records of 
the games, stunts and activities played 
at each 4-H club meeting? This helps 
build a repertoire and checks your prog- 
ress up the recreational ladder. 

When program planning time comes, 
are games, songs and activities you 
would like, listed along with the project 
talk, demonstration and other features 
month by month? 

Do members keep records of the recre- 
ation programs and demonstrations in 
which they take part? 

Does your club send representatives to 
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—* training schools and work- 

Do the club members record recrea- 
tion participation and leadership expe- 
riences in their own record books? 

Do the 4-H members share the recre- 
ation ideas and activities learned at club 
meeting with their families, church and 
school groups? 


* 
CPR Proves Effective 


In an evalution of the results of prac- 
tical field tests during the first year of 
commercial use of CPR Dust Base, rec- 
ords maintained by U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., show that the combina- 
tion of piperonyl cyclonene, pyrethrins 
and rotenone as an insecticide material 
for small fruits and vegetable crops: 

1. Proved effective against a wide va- 
riety of insects, including certain de- 
structive insects against which rotenone 
alone is not too effective, such as the 
green clover worm, the diamond back 
moth and the imported cabbage worm. 

2. Demonstrated a killing potency six 
times faster than rotenone itself, with 
CPR effecting a kill in 12 hours and 


rotenone in 72 hours against the same | 


insects. 
3. Indicated a more effective residual 
power, with CPR lasting from five to six 


This multi-spouted tractot-operated dusting 
machine is shown applying CPR dust to 
broccoli, which is about ready for cutting. 


days, and rotenone from two to three 
days, under field conditions. 

4. Increased the effectiveness of rote- 
none as much as four times, due to the 
synergistic qualities of the combination. 

CPR Dust Base was introduced by 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals because of 
the apparent need of an insecticide that 
combined low toxicity with effectiveness. 
Both piperonyl cyclonene and pyrethrins 
have been determined to be less toxic 
than rotenone, which has been a favorite 
insecticide dust with many farmers. 


* 
Professor ee “I understand the 
language of wild 
student: welt the next time 


you see a skunk, ask him what's the big 
idea.” 
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Your barn. . . and other buildings . 

can be made better than new by re-siding 
with Ruberoid Stonewall Board. Better 
«+. because these asbestos-cement sheets 
are fireproof, rot-proof and never need 
painting! Nailed and battened right over 
the old siding, Stonewall makes a hand- 
some, stronger building and provides § 
permanent protection without mainte- FAST WORK! With a minimum of § : 
nance, preparation and equipment you'll x 

Stonewall can’t rust orcorrode andit’s _ find Stonewall barn re-siding is a | 
termite-proof. Made of Portland cement “mpl carpentry job. ; 
reinforced with asbestos, the board has 
rock-like durability anda flexible strength 
which makes it an ideal building mate- 
rial . . . suitable for both indoor and 
outdoor use. 

The low cost of re-modeling your 
barn with Stonewall is the best news of 
all. These big 4' x 8' sheets go up fast .. 
they're nailed and sawed like wood . . . or 
can be scored and broken to size even 
quicker than sawing. The booklet offered 
in the coupon below will tell you all 
about it. It’s free . . . send for it today! 


INTERIORS, TOO! Walls and ceil- 
ings lined with fireproof Stonewall! 
Board are easy to keep clean—need 
no painting —rot-proof. 


STONEWALL BOARD 


A PRODUCT OF 


The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 16, M. Y. 
(LD Please send free bookie! “How Te Give Your Born Sturdy 
Sidewells.” 


NEW 
q | 
| 
‘ | 
with STONEWALL BOARD | 
| 
; 
| The RUBEROIDC..™ 
| Wilding Matericls forfarti,Homess: 
’ MORE YEARS FOR YOUR DOLLAR 
yor a Who is the nearest Rubereid dealer? 
a | | Bu 
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Walk-In Cooler 


Be Sure Poultry Tribune (Continued from page 37) 


from the outside of the structure toward 
the inside, as long as the equipment is 
running. Therefore, it is essential that 
ISCOMING FO YOU MONTH y 
part of the outside wall or ceiling con- 
struction. This permits the insulation to 
function at top efficiency and ensures 
maximum life for the structure. 
Most folks will find the reach-in 
Here 's Wh y freezer compartment, shown in this plan, 
a. 3. a valuable addition. It has a width of 
two feet, eight inches, and a depth of two 


You'll find Poultry Tribune, “America’s Leading Spe- feet, with an inside height of six feet, six 

: inches. This provides over 34 cubic feet 

cialized Farm Magazine,” ideally suited for use in your of storage to meet the average family 
needs. 


classroom since it is written on a practical “how-to” basis. Storages built according to this plan 
can be located in any convenient place. 
A corner in a work room, adjacent to the 


Every issue contains details on the latest developments kitchen may be ideal, but it can be built 


: reedi sos : : on the sheltered part of the back porch; 
in poulery b ® raising and marketing . . . details in the end of a garage or placed in the 
with which you and your students should be familiar. basement. 

* 


This EXTRA HELP will also be valuable to you in your 
Chart-Making Can Be Easy 


everyday work of teaching, advising and making recom (Continued foom pune 16) 


mendations to farmers. come discouraged and never get more 


than one or two charts made. 

Don’t worry about a chart stand until 
you get some charts made. Thumb tacks 
or scotch tape make it possible to display 
your charts nearly anywhere. When you 
do get around to a chart stand and stor- 


we > age box, the ones shown in the photo- 
graph are excellent for the vo-ag class- 
room. 
* 


Vo-Ag Teachers: | 
) | Grange Farm Program 

Poultry Tribune | (Continued from page 20) 

can give you 

“extra help" in 


specialized poul- 


| purchases, etc., in an effort to stabilize 
| farm income on a parity basis. 
5. Fixed price supports would be used 
for crops of which the supply greatly 
| exceeds demand and when acreage allot- 
ments and marketing controls are ap- 
proved by producers. The Grange favors 
marketing quotas over acreage allot- 
ments, but for emergency use only. 
6. Last on the list would be production 
! payments as a stand-by remedy for ex- 
POULTRY TRIBUNI! See} would be at the discretion of the Federal 
Dept. 118, Miven? Morris, \linols Farm Commission. Available, also, to 
‘enclosed for | the commission would be a food stamp 


scription as checked below (comp ete name and address m plan for relief purposes, as a method of 
be eiteloied for each subscriber). up-grading the diet of persons in the low 


try classroom work 


; income group which, it is hoped, would ; 
fer 2 year $2. for years meet many of the existing price and sur- 
plus problems. i 


| Want Modernized Parity Formula 
Important to the success of the Grange 
| farm program will be the application of 
a modernized parity formula such as the 
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New Calf De-Horner 


A scientifically-designed electric calf de- 
horner has been developed and put on the 
market by the Mim’s & McKee Co., Houghton 
Lake, Mich. Tests conducted by the Electric 
Research Corporation and field tests in vari- 
ous agricultural colleges indicate that the 
new instrument assures positive results. 


one proposed by the Grange eight years 
ago and now in use. 

The Grange emphasizes that it will not 
support a farm program which is based 
upon the destruction of food, but only 
a program which is conducive to the 
utilization of an abundance of produc- 
tion as the source of maximum national 
welfare. 

Full employment and output in in- 
dustry are basic to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the farm problem. A stable in- 
come for farmers is considered vital not 
only to a prosperous agriculture but to 
all other segments of our economy. 


* 


New WPC Editor 


Alexander Gordeuk, turkey and broil- 
er extension specialist, Purdue Univer- 
sity since July, 1948, will be the editor of 
Broiler Growing, ac- 
cording to O. A. 
Hanke, editorial direc- 
tor, Watt Publishing 
Company. 

Gordeuk graduated 
from Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, 
N. J., in 1941, special- 
izing in poultry hus- 
bandry. Later he at- 
tended the University 
of California and served in the European 
theatre of World War II in 1944 and 1945. 

Before joining the Purdue Poultry Ex- 
tension staff, he was associate county 
agricultural agent in Middlesex county, 
Massachusetts. Gordeuk originated the 
now famous “100” Club of Indiana broiler 
growers. 

In September, the first issue of Broiler 
Growing will be mailed. The Watt Pub- 
lishing Company also publishes Better 
Farming Methods, Poultry Tribune, 
Hatchery and Feed, Turkey World and 
Pacific Poultryman. 


Alex. Gordeuk 
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Paul B. Dickman runs one of the most progressive 
vegetable farming operations in the nation. He grows two 
crops a year—and bas pioneered the development of fresh- 
packaged vegetables shipped direct from farm to con- 
sumer. This photograph shows Dickman tomatoes being 
sprayed with ISOTOX Spray No, 200, Notice the 8-row 
capacity of special spray rig 


Mee the DICKMANS _....: Florida 


farm has grown from 1 acre to 1200 acres in 11 years! 


P-TO-DATE FARMING and business methods "~~" 
U are the answer to Paul Dickman’s success. 
The Paul B. Dickman Farms yield heavy crops 
of top-quality produce. 

Marketwise, Paul Dickman and his able son, 
Lyle, believe in shipping consumer-packaged 
vegetables direct from farm to consumer centers. 


They maintain a fleet of refrigerated trucks 
serving various centers of population in the 
South, East and North Central parts of the U.S. 
in delivery of consumer packaged vegetables 
direct from their farms at Ruskin, Florida. 
During the past season these shipments were 
augmented by air express shipments. 


hed 


Says Lyle Dickman: “We have 
been using ORTHO products 
and service for years. We find 
such products as ISOTOX and 
VAPOTONE XX essential to 
produce the high quality 
vegetables necessary in pre- 
packing for consumers,” 


YOU ARE asked for pest or Get in touch with your nearest ORTHO 


weed control advice on fruit, grain, Fieldman or write direct on any pest con 
nuts or field crops, or livestock...ORTHO trol problem. Let this free service help 
is at your service. Behind the ORTHO you serve your community better. 
emblem stands nearly a half-century of ex- 
perience. ORTHO maintains in the field a 
trained staff of consultants. They stand ORTH 
ready always to consult with you, help plan is 
pest control programs. oa 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Head Office: Richmond, Calif 
P.O. Box 129, Maryland Heights, 8) Yombill St., Portland, Oregon 
P.O. Box 71, South Haven, Michigar 515 N. 10th St., Socramento, Colifornia 
150 Baywoy Ave., Elizabeth, New Jersey 675 Emory St., Son Jose, California 
147 Railroad Ave., Lyndonville, N.Y P.O. Box 48, Fresno, California 
P.O. Box 1231, Orlando, Florida ? ©. Box 471, Whittier, Colifornia 
610 Leonhardt Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. P.O. Box 428, Caldwell, idaho 
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for CORN BORERS, POTATO INSECTS, 
LEAF CATERPILLARS 


Mixes well with any water—hot or cold, hard or soft. Sprays 
efficiently, even with older equipment. A unique wetting agent 
provides exceptional ‘sticking power” that holds the active 
agent on the foliage . . . remains lethal for many days. Resitox 
D-25 is compatible with most fungicides. 


The sensational killer of APHIDS, THRIPS, 
RED MITES and RED SPIDERS 


Bladex F-2 has the easy handling qualities of Resitox D-25, 
but contains TEPP, the powerful killer of many insects not 
readily controlled by ppt. Bladex at recommended dosages 
can be used on crops right up to harvest. Toxic effects dis- 
appear in a few hours. 


Save time and labor — if both Resitox and Bladex are needed to 
control insects, mix them together and do the whole job at one time! 


Ask your local representative or write for further information. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 

Les Heuston St. Lovis Clevelend Bost 


| “’'m warning you. One of these days 


| you'll have ‘Government Approved’ stamped 
all over you!” 
* 


| Farm Safety Skit 
(Continued from page 18) 


Tumbledown: “Yeah, Clem—grind 
enough for all week.” 

Mr. Brown: “Mr. Tumbledown, you 
aren’t going to allow this man to work 
around moving machinery with those 


“Listen to him, boss—you’d 
think T was gonna go to Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ services instead of grinding feed. 
It may be a little disturbin’ to the cattle 
to see me in my workin’ clothes, but I 
can’t afford to wear a tux to work.’ 
(Stomps off stage, shaking his head dis-. 
gustedly ). 

Mr. Brown: “If you don’t mind, I 
would like to get some information about 
the accidents that happened here last 
year.” 

Tumbledown: “Why certainly. If it 
will help curb accidents, I'll do my part. 

| How can I help you?” 

| Mr. Brown: “Good. Now, about this 

| corn picker accident of last year—” 
(Door bell rings. Johnny enters. Johnny 

| was a former farm hand for Tumble- 

| down—had his arm removed in a corn 

| picker accident). 

Tumbledown: “Why, Johnny, my boy!” 
(Shakes Johnny’s good hand). “What a 

| coincidence. Mr. Brown of the National 
| Safety Council was just asking a few 
questions about you. I guess you can get 
the information first hand now, Mr. 
| Brown.” 

Mr. Brown: “How did the accident 
happen, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Well, old Tumble here told 
me it would be easier to grease the 
snapping rollers while the corn picker 
was running. I followed his suggestion 
and now I only have one hand to wash.” 
(Speaks in a sarcastic voice—tendency to 
lay full blame on Tumbledown.) 

Tumbledown: “Now, listen—” 

Mr. Brown: “Please, don’t interrupt.” 

Johnny: “Well, I must be on my way— 
got a job to do, you know. I just stopped 

| in to say ‘hello.”” 
| Mr. Brown: “What type of work do 
| you do, Johnny?” 
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Johnny: “Oh, I got a safe job now. ; 
After working for old Tumble, I decided 
to get away from dangerous work—I 
work for the Ammo Co., making dyna- 
mite caps! Be seeing you!” (Leaves. Clem 
rushes on the stage in a large paste- 
board box. Clothing has been torn off.) 

Clem: “Hey, boss—gotta take a little 
time off! Gotta get some clothes!” 

Tumbledown: “What happened?” 

Clem: “Well, after I started the grinder, | 
I decided the pulley bearing needed | 
greasing—” 

Mr. Brown: “Didn’t you stop the 
grinder?” 

Clem: “Listen to him, boss! He’d have | 
me walk clean back to the tractor to stop | 
the grinder!” 

Tumbledown: “Go ahead, Clem, and, 
tell us how this happened.” 

Clem: “It didn’t take long, boss. One| 
minute I was greasing the pulley bear- 
ing. There was a quick tug at my clothes, | 
and there I stood in my birthday suit!” | 
(As he leaves, he shouts at Brown): | 
“Sure glad I didn’t have on my Sunday- 
go-to-meeting duds, or this would have 
cost me plenty!” 

Mr. Brown: “I am beginning to under- | 
stand why your accident record is to | 
terrible!” (Julius enters—out of breath | 
and excited.) 

Julius: “Paw-w-w!” 

Tumbledown: “What is it, Julius?” | 

Julius: “You-u-u know that stuff you | 
put in the barn yesterday—that elect- 
elect-electricikity?” 

Tumbledown: “Come, come, son. What | 
are you driving at?” | 

Julius: “Wal-l-1, Willie and me were | 
playing in the barn and we took one of | 
the bulbs out and-and-and, there’s a | 
varmit in there—I know, ’cause I stuck | | 
my finger in there and he bit me!” | 


(While he is talking, he jigs around the | 


stage, showing that his thumb is still | 
paining.) 

Tumbledown: “Don’t be silly, son.” | 

Julius: “O.K., Paw, but Willie didn’t | 
believe me either, so he stuck his finger 
in there and the varmit hasn’t let go 
of him yet—he doesn’t look so good 
either, Paw!” (Both Tumbledown and 
Julius run from the stage.) 

Mr. Brown: “What a life this fellow 
leads, with all these screwballs around!” 
(Begins to leaf through the papers he | 
has in his brief case. Mike, the welder | 
and repair man, enters, wearing welder’s 
hood. Brown looks up.) “What is your 
job on the farm?” 

Mike: “I do the repair work, and 
brother, there sure is a lot of that to do 
around this place! Where’s the boss?” | 

Mr. Brown: “Taking care of a little | 
electrical problem—he’ll be back soon.” 
(Tumbledown enters.) 

Tumbledown: “The kid was stunned 
good, but nothing serious.” 

Mike: “Tumble, should I weld geen | 
reinforcing braces on the drawbar of the | 
tractor you’re going to use to pull the | 

(Continued on page 60) | 


Moro MARLOW 


IRRIGATION PUMPS 


Here are the pumps that provide 
the newest features for modern sprinkler 
irrigation. Brand new in design, Marlows 
are engineered especially for today's new 
pressure and capacity requirements. 
They will supply water dependably. 
They are thrifty and virtually mainten- 
ance-free in operation. Equipped with 
dependable priming devices and with 
engines that have the latest safety 


features. 


Marlow Centrifugal Irrigation 
Pumps are available in 12 models, sizes 
2 w 6 inch, incleding two models de- 
signed specifically for the new 2 and 3 
acre sprinklers. Capacities 50 to 1500 
GPM; pressures 30 to 200 PSI. Gasoline 
and Diesel engine driven. Skid mounted 


or with steel wheels or rubber tires. 


Models also available powered by 


electric motors. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


250 GREENWOOD AVENUE 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PUMPS FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
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CHAINS 
keep 
tractors 
rolling! 


@ You can put your rub- 
ber-tired tractor to work sooner after rain— 
sometimes two or three days sooner--with 
WEED BULL Or WEED SPIRAL GRIP TIRE 
cuatns. They help you get work done when 
you want it done—and in less time. Trac- 
tors equipped with weep tractor chains hold 
steady in mud, gumbo or snow. Right and 
left hand twist retards tightening-up. It’s 
an easy one-man job to put the chains on 
or take them off and they need no adjust- 
ment. See or call your implement dealer 
and order WEED TRACTOR CHAINS now. 
CO Vek, Fe 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, n. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


y) In Business for Your Safety 


JUDSON 
CROP BUILDER 


The JUDSOM ACTUALLY 
SPREADS-- 


JUDSON BROS. CO. If 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNA. 
First in Fertilizing Mochimery 


VISUAL AIDS 
See Page 72 
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Orange County 4-H Members Demonstrate How to... 


Make a Strawberry Barrel 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW 


Farm Advisor 
Santa Ana, California 


@ CHUCK PYRON and Jimmy Erskine, 

both Orange county 4-H club mem- 
bers, demonstrated the proper way to 
make a successful strawberry barrel at 
the annual achievement program. 

The boys explained their reason for 
the demonstration, stating that nearly 
everyone likes gardening and tries it at 
some time or other. Hundreds have 
failed at making a successful strawberry 
barrel, but these youthful demonstrators 
had something really new from the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, University of 
California. Instructions to the 4-H club 
boys had come direct from Richard E. 
Baker, assistant professor of pomology. 

The demonstration team proved that 


| the strawberry barrel is an interesting 


novelty for the gardener. It can be made 
easily from any iron-bound barrel, 
which has been washed thoroughly to 
remove all materials which might be 
injurious to strawberry plants. 


Procedure for Making Barrel 


Remove all hoops that are not properly 
located for the holes which must be 
provided as follows: Space five rows of 
holes, 12 to a row, around the barrel, 
placing the fifth row five inches from 
the top and the first row eight inches 
from the bottom. The holes should be 
about 1% inches in diameter. 

Place two inches of fine gravel or 


| coarse sand in the bottom of the barrel; 


then fill it with soil to the top of the 


| first row of holes. Use good loam or 


sandy loam, which is barely moist. Get 


| into the barrel and tramp the soil until 
| it is packed firmly and level with the 


top of the holes. It will be necessary to 
add a small quantity of soil during the 
packing process in order to attain the 


| exact level required. 


Plant Everbearing Varieties 


Loosen the soil around the holes just 
enough to allow insertion of the plants. 
The plants should be inserted into the 
first row 6f holes, roots first, far enough 
so that the crowns will be covered with 
soil to the proper depth as described for 
field planting. Only one plant should be 
inserted in each hole. Use only those 
varieties which are true everbearers, 
such as Twentieth Century or Rockhill. 
Spread the roots out well and cover with 
soil. Then continue to fill the barrel 


Orange county, California,4-H’ers demonstrat- 
ing the “know how” of making the University 
of California recommended strawberry barrel. 


with soil half way up to the next row 
of holes. 

Obtain a common drain tile about 12 
inches long and three or four inches in 
diameter. Stand it on end in the center 
of the barrel and fill it with coarse sand. 
Then fill the barrel with soil to the top 
of the next row of holes. Tramp it firm 
and level as before, and plant the second 
row. After planting the second row, lift 
the tile several inches, allowing the sand 
to settle, and refill with sand. Fill the 
barrel with soil again to the top of the 
next row of holes, tramp and plant as 
before. Repeat until the five rows are 
planted. 

The final position for the top of the 
tile should be flush with the top of the 
barrel, and the soil level should be two 
inches lower than this. The top six inches 
of the tile should be left empty. The 
lower rows should be irrigated through 
the tile and the two upper ones by 
applying water onto the surface of the 
soil in the barrel. The barrel should be 
placed in the sun to obtain satisfactory 
growth and production. 


Dissolved Chemical Fertilizers 


Chemical fertilizers should be dis- 
solved in water before being applied. 
The strawberry barrel can be irrigated 
many times during the season with solu- 
tions of calcium nitrate, ammonium ni- 
trate or urammon. Use % teaspoonful of 
calcium nitrate in five quarts of water, 
14 teaspoonful of ammonium nitrate in 
13 quarts of water or % teaspoonful of 
urammon in 20 quarts of water. 
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This Helpful 28-Page Booklet... 


Free to Agricultural Engineers, Specialists 


Just OFF THE PRESS—twenty-eight pages of facts 
about Douglas fir plywood and its application to 
the farm field. Covered are such important sub- 
jects as: plywood grades and their uses, plywood 
application and finishing, home construction and 
interior and exterior remodeling with plywood, 
plywood for barns, grain bins, poultry houses, 


Only Exterior-Type Douglas 
fir plywood—bonded with 
completely waterproof 
p lic resin adhesi 

should be used for farm 
service structures. The 
EXT-DFPA grade-trademork 
on the panel edge is your 
positive identification. 


dverti: please ‘tion Better Farming Methods 


hog houses, silos, many other farm structures. 

Agricultural engineers, extension specialists, 
county agents, and other farm leaders will find 
this information interesting and helpful. ‘Co such 
individuals, the booklet is available without cost. 
Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to your 
nearest Douglas Fir Plywood Association office. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Send to office nearest you: Tacoma Bide. Tecoma 2 on 848 Dally News 
Bidg., Chicago 6; 1232 Shoreham Bidg., 500 Fifth Avenve, 
New York City 18. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION (Good in USA only) 
Please send me a copy of “Better Farm 
Buildings with Exterior Plywood.” 
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Over a Coffee 
Cup...with 


@ THE LAST TWO WEEKS of March 

were spent traveling 2,959 miles in 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arkansas. Id like to tell you about 
some of the people I met and some of the 
things I saw on this trip. 

My first stop was at Springfield, Mo., 
where I called on County Agent C. C. 
Keller. Several days before my visit, 
Cliff was taken ill, so I had to do my 
visiting from his bedside. His illness 
necessitated selling the family cow. While 
I was there, Mrs. Amy Hawkins from 
Ash Grove, came in and sounded a strong 
warning to Keller to take a long rest. 
Mrs. Hawkins is the lady that bought 
Cliff's Jersey cow, and who, for many 
years, served on his board. 

Visited the new home of the American 
Milking Shorthorn Society, located at 313 
S. Glenstone Ave. in Springfield. When 
I was there, workmen were putting the 
finishing touches to the new building. 
Bill Hardy, secretary of the association, 
tells me that they were open for business 
on April 3. 

I'd made arrangements to visit Max 
Lampo, Neosho, Mo. Upon arriving, I 
found that Max’s dad had died, and his 
funeral was being held the day I was 
there. In view of the circumstances, I 
headed westward to Tulsa, Okla. 

I reported to the post office early Tues- 
day morning to see County Agent A. J. 
Moyer, only to find out that his office had 


Assistant County Agent Hugh Hedger, demon- 
strating soil-testing equipment to Santiago 
Antuna, chief, agricultural services, depart- 
ment of agriculture of Uruguay, South 
America. (BFM Photo) 


been moved to the fair grounds. Moyer 
was out in the country, but I had a 
chance to talk to Assistant County Agent 
Hugh Hedger, who supervises the soil- 
testing laboratory and handles horticul- 
tural problems. As a result of the new 
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location, Hedger told me that they have 
more visits in a day at the fair grounds 
than they had in a week at their old loca- 
tion. Santiago Antuna, chief, agricul- 
tural services, department of agriculture 
of Uruguay, South America, was visiting 
in the county, so I had a chance to talk 
to him. 

At Bartlesville, Okla., I had a session 
with County Agent E. O. Back. Back is 


E. 0. Back, county agent, Bartlesville, Okla., 
points out an exhibit that was used during 
4-H Club Week. His assistant, George Hull, 
was responsible for the attractive center 
panel. (BFM Photo) 


a camera enthusiast, and makes very 
good use of pictures in promoting ex- 
tension work. An extensive 4-H broiler 
project is underway in the county, and 
will be completed around May 12. 


I had anticipated spending considerable 
time visiting vo-ag and extension people 
at Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater, Okla. I 
learned at an early hour that the people 
I wanted to see were at Oklahoma City, 
attending the Oklahoma 4-H and FFA 
Show. I did talk to Burnis Arnold, ex- 


Edd Lemons, extension editor, Oklahoma A 
& M College, gets taken for a ride by Lee 
Stevens, extension visual aids specialist, and 
David Ryker, assistant extension editor. 


tension radio specialist. Burnis said Bet- 
ter Farming Methods was the extension 
worker’s bible in Oklahoma. Sure made 
me feel good. 

There was nothing left for me to do but 
go to Oklahoma City. Here I saw Ira 
Hollar, 4-H club leader; Bob Long, an- 
imal husbandry staff; Orville Dee Walt, 
animal husbandry staff; O. B. Ross, an- 
imal husbandry staff; and A. L. Darlow. 
I'd met Darlow before when he was one 
of my profs at a summer session at the 
University of Wisconsin. Darlow was 
judging the beef.. I met a number of the 
vo-ag people at the Oklahoma show, too, 
including Jim Perky, state supervisor; 
Byrle Killian, district supervisor; Marvin. 
Picket, district supervisor; Tom Daniel, 
executive FFA secretary; and Charles 
Thompson, subject matter specialist for 
the veterans’ program. 

I went out for lunch with Edd Lemons, 
extension editor; Lee Stevens, visual aids 
specialist; and David Ryker, assistant ex- 
tension editor. I was telling the fellows 
about this new column. Edd thought it 
was all right, but thought I should call it 
“Dunk’s Bunk.” Maybe he’s right. 

While walking across the Tanbark, I 
saw a county agent I thought I knew. 
Sure enough, it was Riley Tarver, El 
Reno, who was featured on the cover 
page of the May, 1947, issue of Better 
Farming Methods. Riley introduced me 
to County Agent James V. Son, Cordell. 
Also had a chance to meet County Agent 
Vance Scott, Stillwater, and his assistant, 
John Pope. 

It was Vo-Ag Instructor Curtis Peters, 
Lambert, who lined up about a dozen 
Oklahoma vo-ag teachers for the picture 
that appears on the Personals page. 


In Texas, I spent two and a half days 
at Mill Iron Ranches, which are located 
around Childress. Alvin Kezer, former 
head, agronomy department, Colorado A 
& M College, served as my guide. Irvin 
Sealander and George Taylor, soil con- 


This picture was taken at the Paducah, Tex., 
FFA Father and Son Banquet, March 24, 
(I-r): Irvin Sealander, SCS range conserva- 
tionist, Childress, Tex.; County Agent G. J. 
Lane, Paducah, Tex.; George Taylor, SCS 
district conservationist, Childress, Tex.; and 
M. J. Carmichael, vo-ag instructor, Paducah. 


servation service, Childress, were with us 
on different days to help make an inter- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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When Crops Are on the Tough Side 


the OLIVER Self-Propelled 


The smooth, steady hum of an Oliver 
Grain Master is sweet music in any 
field. But, it’s when crops are on the 
tough side . . . when thick, towering 
weeds threaten trouble, that the thresh- 
ing superiority of the new Oliver Model 
33 Self-Propelled 12-foot combine 
shows up. 

Oliver engineers are old hands at 
building fine threshing machinery. 
Added to the field-proved features 
developed during 102 years of manu- 


facturing experience are such modern 
advancements as the hydraulic header 
which lifts and lowers on the “go”. . . 
six forward speeds to meet changing 
field conditions . . . double clutch 
mechanism to control threshing speed 
and ground travel independently . . . 
semi-revolving reel to reduce shatter- 
ing . . . husky, 6-cylinder engine located 
at “waist height” for quick servicing. 
The Oliver Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 


Typical example of sound Oliver combine 

is this strong, welded frame 
thet keeps working parts in permanent 
alignment. 
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Farmers can still take much of the gam- 
ble out of the weather this year by assur- 
ing “rain on schedule” with a Hale Irriga- 
tion Pumping Unit like the unit pictured. 

Ordering a Hale irrigation unit now as- 
sures “rain” when needed . . . increases 
yield, multiplies profits. Listed at right 
are Hale Pumping Units for irrigating 
areas from 1 to over 100 acres. (All rat- 
ings in U.S. gallons per min.) 


FIRE PUMP 


HALE 


COMPANY 


NP self-priming portable 


60 GPM at free flow. 
© Skid or trailer mtd. 


Portable: 


in frame; on skids; or on wheels. 


Write for detailed information; state number of acres and source of water. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


Making and breaking records everywhere 


YOU can profit with Jerseys, too! 


No wonder the swing is to Jerseys. Dairymen with an eye to 
profits know that record breaking cows are profit-making cows. 


* In Oregon —a Jersey was the first 
officially tested cow in the U. S. to 
give over 1,000 pounds butterfat in 
two consecutive lactations on twice- 
daily milking. 


* In Califernia-—-a Jersey was the 
first cow of any breed in the U. S. 
to produce, on official test, more 
than 10,000 pounds of butterfat. 


* In Vermont—-a 100-cow Jersey 
herd averaged more than 538 pounds 


butterfat per cow for ten consecu- 
tive years—11,703 pounds milk with 
616 pounds butterfat per cow in 1949! 


* In North Carolina—a Jersey bull 
has 160 tested daughters averaging 
9,791 pounds milk, 518 pounds fat! 


* In Texas—a Jersey gave 19,497 
pounds of milk with 1,223 pounds 
butterfat in 365 days — the national 
record for butterfat in a single year 
for registered Jerseys. 


Join the swing! Write for information on Jerseys 
and our new booklet “More Profits For You.” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


107 N. Sixth Street 
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Columbus 15, Ohio 


Over a Coffee Cup 
(Continued from page 56) 


esting observation of the: Mill Iron 
Ranches. On March 24, George Taylor 
was guest speaker at an FFA father and 
son barbeque at Paducah. George in- 
vited me to go along. At Paducah, I had 
a chance to meet County Agent G. L. 
Lane and Vo-Ag Instructor M. J. Car- 
michael. In an eating place at Welling- 
ton, I met County Agent “Lefty” Thomas. 
I did my best to find County Agent Haf- 
ner, located at Childress, but he was out 
when I called. 


On Sunday, March 26, I spent the day 
with Parker A. Woodul, Portales, N. Mex. 


At home with the Parker Wooduls, (l-r): 
Mrs. Woodul; Jimmy, age 15 months; Bill, 
8; Parker, and Jack, 9. (BFM Photo) 


Parker, as you know, is president, Na- 
tional Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association. A 
dust storm was going full blast on the 
Sunday I was there, but Parker did his 
best to show me the farming operations 
around Portales. The Wooduls moved 
into a comfortable ranch-type home last 


| fall, which Parker played a large part in 


building. 

Plans are underway for a big conven- 
tion of the National Vo-Ag Teachers’ 
Association at Miami, Fla., next fall. 
Parker would like to see as many vo-ag 
teachers attend as possible. 

Sunday evening I went with the 
Wooduls up to Clovis, N. Mex., where we 
met Vo-Ag Instructor Alan Staley, his 
wife and daughter, Linda. We went to 
“Al's Casa de Fiesta” for dinner, where 
I had my first introduction to Mexican 
food. 


I spent about a half a day with County 
Agent Art Bralley in Amarillo, Tex. 
You'll hear more about Art next month, 
because he will be featured on the cover 
page of the June issue. 

At Panhandle, Texas, I renewed ac- 
quaintances with County Agent H. M. 
Nichols. J. P. Calliham was in town, 
attending the local Minneapolis-Moline 
Farm and Ranch Day. Calliham took 
genial “Nick” and me to his. farm where 
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County Agent H. M. Nichols, (right) Pan- 
handle, Tex., and J. P. Calliham, purebred 
Hereford breeder. (BFM Photo) 


we saw some exceptionally fine Hereford 
cattle. Calliham had the grand champion 
carload lot of bulls at the recent Amarillo 
show. The wheat looked pretty well done 
in when I was there. Dry weather and 
green bugs were held responsible. 

“Nick” finally got rid of his old “Olds” 
and is now driving a new Dodge coupe. 
When we drove to the gas station, I had 
time to say “hello” to Vo-Ag Instructor 
Alvis Tabor. We drove around by the 
house and picked up “Nick’s” wife, 
Olive, and then located Brother Todd, 
and drove north of Panhandle to Borger, 
where I saw the oil industries located 
there. 


The next day I drove to Fort Smith, 
Ark., where County Agent S. D. Bateman 
is located. Dave arranged with a number 
of county agents surrounding his county 
to come in for dinner that evening. The 
agents were there, but Dave had been 
confined to his home for a couple of days 
with the flu. His assistant, Arnold Berner, 
took care of me. We had dinner at the 
“Old South” restaurant. Phil Rouse, 
assistant agent, Ozark; Herbert B. Rus- 
sell, county agent, Greenwood; Amos H. 
Underwood, county agent, Ozark; and 
Luther D. Lemon, assistant agent, Van 
Buren, were there. Had a good visit with 
Dave in his home. The next morning, 
County Agent E. H. Pritchett, Van Buren, 
came over, and I had a chance to talk 
to him. After having coffee with Dave, 
I went to his office, where Extension 
Poultryman W. S. Pollard was meeting 
with the county poultry committee. Had 
lunch with Pollard following the meet- 
ing. 


Moving eastward, I stopped at Little 
Rock, Ark. Visited the extension service 
early on the morning of March 30. Here 
I met District Agent J. M. Thomason; 
Harry E. Beasley, cotton ginning spe- 
cialist; Clifford Alstan, marketing spe- 
cialist; Howard G. Ford, meat specialist; 
Lowell T. Lankford, poultry marketing; 
W. R. Perkins, extension agronomist; 
and L. A. Dhonau, state agent and assist- 
ant director of extension service. Went 
out for a cup of coffee at the “Minute Man” 
with Assistant Extension Editors Mrs. 

(Continued on page 60) 


INCE 1859 


VOUNCE 11, 


than any other specialized manufacturer ! 


@ Gehl was one of the first to develop a forage 
harvester, and the first Gehl built, over seven 
years ago, is still operating successfully. Thousands 
of users agree that the Gehl Forage Harvester 
leads in better cutting, all-’round performance and 
value per dollar. Its superior cutting ability is 
inherited from Gehl feed cutters and silo fillers 
famous for half a century. It does an equally fine 
job in either windrowed hay or standing corn. 
- The Gehl is built to stand up year after year. 

An official survey reports that each field forage 
harvester used “saved 390 man hours... more 
labor saved per machine than any other type of 
harvester.” 

Compare the Gehl, ask a Gehl owner, and you’lb 
choose a Gehl. The Gehl is powered either with 
its own motor . . . or a power take-off from tractor. 


Gehl Equipment Does The Complete 
Forage Job From Field to Storage 


Gehl Forage Blower clevates any forage into highest silo or 
mow. Can be equipped with power take-off to operate new 
Gehl Self-Unloading Wagon, and others. You can get... 


Plans FOR MAKING YOUR OWN WAGON 


with self-unloader, using Gehl parts kit of compiete iron 
work. Illustrated plans give full details, measurements, etc. 


MAIL POSTCARD today for FREE wagon plans and 
for big, colorful FREE BOOKLET. Find out why Gehl 
sets the pace... read what users say. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 


Dept. ME-561, West Bend, Wisconsin 
There’s Nothing Better Than a GEHL 


MAKE MORE PROFITS 
AVERAGE FARM COND 


RAISE MILKING SHOR 


For the average farmer, 
Milking Shorthorns are 


unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater car- 
cass value than other 
breeds. Second to none in producing milk 
and meat from home-grown roughage and 
grain from your farm! Free facts. Or sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal. Six 
months, $1.00; $2.00 per year; 8 years, $5.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. BF-5, 813 Glenstone Ave., Springteld 4, Me. 
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Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’*. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AMO CIRCULARS. 


HALES & HUNTER 


CHICAGO 4, 
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40’ x 100’ Timberib 40 used for implement 
storage on Oregon form. Total erection 

time after foundation 
was 180 man-hours. 


..- the completely 
packaged building for 
economical farm use... 


You get more usable space at less cost per 
foot of floor and storage space with Tim- 


berib 40 than with other types of construc- 
tion. Here's why — 
Low cost to buy, low cost to erect, low cost 
te maintain. 
No posts, supports or braces -— only fully 
usable space. 


Weather proof, rust proof. 

Requires no painting. 

Four times as strong as nailed rafters, will 

last a lifetime. 
Timberib 40 package includes metal cover, 
sheathing, framing, metal windows, doors, 
louvres, hardware and nails. 

If you are contemplating a cattle barn, 


granary, loafing shed, milking parlor, im- 
plement shed or utility building, ask us for 
complete information on the Timberib 40. 


No obligation. 


Timeer Structures, inc. 


®. O. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Oregon 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 
?. O. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Oregon 
Please send information on Timberib Barns O 
Sheds Poultry Houses 


Name 


Address 


State 


LaMotte Combination 
Soil Testing Outfit 


One of the most popular outfits is 
the standard model LaMotte combi- 
nation soil testing set, contains 
tests for pH, potash, phosphorus 
and nitrates, all assembled in carry- 
ing case with complete apparatus, 
reagents and instructions. Other 
tests available. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. 
Dept. BFM, Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 
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Over a Coffee Cup 
(Continued from page 59) 
Eula Oliver and Noah Holmes, and 


V. E. Heath, extension photographer and 
illustrator. Visited Negro County Agent 
Elijah Thompson. It so happened that 
District Negro Agent T. R. Betton was 
visiting Thompson when I was there. 

As luck would have it, the Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association had taken over 
Little Rock. When I walked into the 
exhibition hall of the auditorium, I was 
wondering how in the world a fellow 
would be able to locate an “ag” teacher 
in such a large group of teachers. But 
no sooner had the thought gone through 
my mind when I saw Vo-Ag Instructor 
I. L. Stivers, Hot Springs, whom I had 
met several times before. He introduced 
me to N. N. Groce, Sparkman; O. J. 
Seymour, district vo-ag supervisor, 
Arkadelphia; Howard Prichard, Hope; 
and W. W. Parks, Bodcaw. 

In the afternoon, the vo-ag instructors 
had their own session. When I saw A. C. 
| Hale, Camden, he introduced me to so 
many Arkansas vo-ag teachers that I 
was unable to get all their names in my 
| little brown book. A. B. Bonds, state 
commissioner of education, was there, 
and Hale introduced me to him. Had a 
chance to meet C. R. Wilkey, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture, and 
all of the state officers of the Arkansas 
Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association. The vo-ags 
in Arkansas are a grand bunch, and I 
only wish I could have spent more time 
with them. 

I drove far into the night to cover the 
367 miles from Little Rock to St. Louis. 
On Friday morning I visited with Otis 
McIntosh, information director, Purina 
Mills. Otis is a former Georgia vo-ag 
teacher, and still has an appreciation for 
vo-ag teachers and county agents. 

I enjoyed every minute of my trip, 
but found out there was lots of work 
piled up when I got back. 


Early this month I visited the farm 
owned by the National Agricultural Sup- 


New barn on the NASCO farm, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. Standing by one of the doors is Hugh 
Highsmith, president, National Agricultural 
Supply Co. 


ply Company, which is located one mile 
north of Fort Atkinson, Wis. One of the 
main attractions is the new ultra-modern 
barn, which includes a_four-section 
milker stall. “Thermo-pane glass” has 


been installed in the milking parlor and 
the milk-handling room. 


New Health Booklets 


Two new literature booklets have 
now been added to Cutter Animal 
Health Service. These deal with red 
water and virus diseases of poultry, 
as well as two revised books on ani- 
mal fertility and hog cholera. 

The complete list available at the 
present time is: 1. “Anthrax,” 2. 
“Blackleg and Malignant Edema,” 3. 
“Gonadin—-Its Influence on Produc- 
tion,” 4. “Hog Cholera,” 5. “Red Wa- 
ter,” 6. “Shipping Fever,” and 7. 
“Virus Poultry Diseases.” 

Anyone wishing to enroll in Cutter 
Animal Health Service may do so by 
sending in his name and address. 
“Ag” leaders will thus be assured of 
receiving latest animal health infor- 
mation booklets from time to time. 
All requests for literature should be 
sent to Cutter Laboratories, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Some of the callers at the Better Farm- 
ing Methods editorial office in March 
include C. W. Gee, current head, infor- 
mation section, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Bryce Abrams, 
representative, Lederle Laboratories. 
Bryce is a former Wisconsin “ag” 
teacher, and stops quite frequently in 
Mount Morris. He showed me Lederle’s 
new intra-nasal Newcastle vaccine and 
its handy applicator. 


The first entry in Better Farming 
Methods’ 1950 Farm Photo Contest has 
come in. It comes from Glenn M. Busset, 
assistant state 4-H club leader, Kansas 
State College. 


* 


Farm Safety Skit 
(Continued from page 53) 


baler next summer?” 


Tumbledown: “Yea, Mike. That baler § 


is pretty heavy on the drawbar, so you 


better reinforce it as good as you can.” J 


(Mike leaves. Tumbledown picks up 
newspaper and fans his brow as he takes 
his chair.) “You know, we just go from 
one crisis to another around here— 
something always happening!” 


Mr. Brown: “I’m beginning to see what § 


you mean!” 


Tumbledown: “If you will excuse me, ; 
I'll just relax here a minute—give my ] 
heart a little rest.” (Assumes a reclining § 


position in chair.) 


Mr. Brown: “Sure, go right ahead. I § 
have a little report here I want to write 
up.” (A few moments go by. Then there @ 
is a loud explosion. Both Brown and 4 


Tumbledown jump to their feet.) 
Mr. Brown: What in the world was 
that?” 


Mike on the stretcher—face. is streaked 
(Continued on page 68) 
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ial drain carries manure from barnyard to cistern (right 
below motor), where it is mixed with water and pumped into 
concrete-lined irrigation ditches leading to alfalfa field or 
orchard. Thus labor of handling manure is eliminated and 
value (estimated at $70 per cow per year) is utilized. Texaco 
Distributor Paul Wenstrand (right) watches Clyde Sims oper 
ate controls which can send liquid manure to field or orchard. 


Blue ribbon winner of 
Master David Muller 
provides evidence that 
his dad’s methods of 
cattle raising are worth 
while. 


NE of the toughest jobs on a dairy 
farm — collecting and distributing 
manure to the fields —has been com- 
pletely mechanized, as shown above, by 
Mr. Carl W. Muller, outstanding dairy- 
orchard farmer near Turlock, Calif. 

ta It is not surprising that keen farmers, 
belt, young David (center) mod- like Mr. Muller, who understand the 
estly receives the congratulations problems of mechanization, find that it 


= pays to farm with Texaco Products. 


Paul Wenstrand (right). 


Lesson in lubrication: John Odom, Texaco tire service: Texaco Man C. D. Fire-Chief gas with superior “Fire- 
helper on the J. A. McCarley farm Gipson, assistantto Mr.C.D. Daniel Power” is going into the tank of 
near Greenville, Texas, gives his of Greenville, Texas, rolls up anew Mr. Harold Huffman, prominent 


young son the proper training— tire as Farm Superintendent J. C. farmer near Alvin, Illinois. Mas- 
with Marfak, the lubricant that Abbott (/eft), of the McCarley farm, ter Arthur Huffman (/eft) watches 
sticks to the job longer, won't wash supervises the change. This is atypi- Texaco Man E. C. Woodrum, of 


off, melt out, jar off or cake up. cal example of Texaco farm service. Bismarck, Illinois, fill the tank 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.: Boston 17, Mass.: Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Buere. Mont; Chicago 4, Ill: Dallas 2, Tex Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.: Los Angeles 15, Calif Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17. N.Y Norfolk 1, Va.: Seatde 11, Wash 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McCoil-Fr Oil Company Limited. 
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Planting... 


Fertilizing... 


Cultivating 


Planet Jr. can supply home gardener or big commercial 
operator with equipment that gives the best results with 
least effort in almost any crop grown in rows. Eighty years’ 
experience designing agricultural equipment is at your service 
in the complete Planet Jr. line. 


The Planet Jr. Line Includes: 
Planet Jr. Garden Tractors with Planet Jr. Attachments for 
farm and garden... for full-time or part-time farming. 
Planet Jr. Seeders for single or multiple rows... for hand, 
animal, or tractor power. 
Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes: Hand Cultivators, Fertilizer Distributors, 
Combined Seeders and Wheel Hoes, Garden Plows. 
Planet Jr. Equipment for General Purpose Tractors... Mul- 
tiple-row Seeders, Fertilizers, Cultivators. 
Planet Jr. Fertilizer Distributors . . . for single or multiple-row 
fertilizing by hand, animal, or tractor power. 
Planet Jr. Horse-Drawn Equipment . . . Multiple-row Seeders, 
Fertilizers, and Cultivators; Horse Hoes, Harrows, and 
Celery Hillers. 
Planet Jr. Tillage Steels... Only Planet Jr. Steels are Planetized*! 
They give that extra wear and extra quality which have made 
this complete line of tillage steels famous for many years. 
Planet Jr. Visual Education Program ... special films avail- 


able for Agricultural Meetings, showing Planet Jr. at work 
in the field. 


*Trade Mark 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3475 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


UMlustrated “Jractor and 
Implement Catalogs on Reguest 


News frong 


Drip-Free Shut-Off Nozzles 


The new Diaphragm TeeJet Nozzle, made by 
Spraying Systems Co., used where concen- 
trated sprays are used in farm spraying, is 
of great advantage. This nozzle assembly is 
a spray nozzle and check valve built as one 
compact, light-weight unit. The instant pres- 
sure is shut off, the spring-loaded diaphragm 
makes a tight seal closure, restricting any 
further flow of the liquid. 


* 
Handbook on Chain Saws 


Disston has an elaborate handbook on 
chain saw technique and practice. The 
book includes 150 photographs and 
stresses maintenance, varied uses and 
case histories of successful operations. 

A copy of the handbook, “How to Cut 
Costs and Make Money With Chain 
Saws,” may be obtained by writing to 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony 109, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


* 


Discuss Roadside Spraying 


R. H. Beatty, head, agricultural chemi- 
cals research department, American 
Chemical Paint Co., discussed a 12 
months’ spray schedule for roadside 


power lines at the North Central Weed § 
Control Conference, Sioux Falls, S. D. | 

His remarks were limited to observa- | 
tions of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T sprays applied 
under eastern conditions. Beatty’s sub- | 
ject had two major aspects—killing brush ]} 
in its growing stage, and killing brush } 
during the dormant part of its life cycle, 
whether it has leaves or not. 

Beatty stated that there are four 
methods of approaching this problem 
with regard to treatment. The first is an 
overall spray, high volume, using water | 
as the carrier; the second, an overall @ 
spray, low volume, using oil as the jf 
carrier. The third is the treatment of cut @ 
stumps with oil or water as the carrier; | 
and the fourth approach is basal treat- 
ment with water or oil as the carrier. 

In conclusion, Beatty stated, “Based on 
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LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


in Natural Colors 


on 8% x 11-inch stock: 
1. Brown Swiss Cow 
Jersey Bull and Cow 
Guernsey Bull 


WOODWORKERS’ 


Singh, durable and reliable 
with the few- 
Several 


Send for information. 
There's a COLUM — VISE for every 
Cleveland, Chile . Milking Shorthorn Cow 

Percheron Horse 


17. Milking Shorthorn Bull 
18. Cow 


sano cn oR ORDER 
Ne C.0.D. Shipments 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


FREE BOOKLETS 
See Page 78 
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the Field 


our observations under eastern condi- 
tions, I believe a 12-month program for 
the control of brush is possible. Use an 
overall spray of 2,4-D plus 2,4,5-T in 
water or oil during the growing period, 
and during dormancy cut and spray 
stumps on those parts of the right-of- 
way or roadside which are either too 
tall to spray near susceptible crops or 
are not accessible to mechanical equip- 
ment.” 


* 


New Catalog Available 


A new catalog (No. 5) has just been 
released by the National Band & Tag Co. 
of Newport, Ky. Free copies are avail- 
able to “ag” leaders. This concern man- 
ufactures poultry leg and wing bands 
and also livestock identification tags. The 
catalog has a complete listing of can- 
nibalism control devices, pedigree record 
forms, bull rings, neck chain tags, hog 
rings, ear notchers, and various other 
“hard-to-find” items. 


* 


Farm Newsreel Available 


Farm folks, at last, have a newsreel of 
their own. The newsreel is called “Rural 
America Review,” and is produced by 
Sam Orleans, veteran movie maker. 

The 10-minute sound film is released 
monthly and contains highlights of agri- 
cultural events throughout the country. 

The story is told in dramatic newsreel 
fashion. 

Distribution of the review is made 
through local electric operating com- 
panies to agricultural leaders and farm 
groups. 

If you are interested in further details 
concerning the “Rural America Review,” 
write to Samuel P. Orleans and Asso- 
ciates, Knoxville 15, Tenn. 


* 
Jamesway Barn Cleaner 


— 


The new Jamesway pull-push shuttle action 
barn cleaner moves manure from gutter 
straight to the spreader. No indoor pits or 
cross gutters are required with this cleaner. 


The better the barn) 
The better the farm 


@A “Rilco farmstead” is becoming another way 
of saying a “better farm”. And it's not just that 
Rilco buildings make a farm /ook better—they 
increase farm efficiency and farm value. 

Rilco construction offers important values. 
Wide post-free areas simplify problems of 
storage, heating and interior arrangements for 
modern labor-saving equipment. Rilco Rafters, 
continuous from foundation to roof ridge, give 
space with strength. Rafters are delivered pre- 
cut and drilled and are fastened at the ridge 
and foundation with pre-engineered metal 
connectors. 

Every detail of Rilco construction is “farm 
engineered” for a successful farm operation. 
It’s no wonder that the “Rilco farmstead” is 
becoming a familiar sight on the rural scene. 

The new Rilco Farm Catalog illustrates Rilco 
Rafters for all types of farm buildings. Let us 
send you a copy. 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


1397 First National Bank Bidg. + St. Paul, Minn. 


wire WOOD 


@ RILCO BARN 
Greater mow space. Can be fin- 
ished with any reefing moterial. 


i 

CRIBS AND GRANARIES 
Meximum storage. System of 
bracing with metal connectors at 


joints offers strength te withstand 
great pressure 


RUCO BROODER HOUSE 
Lightweight, strong, portable. 
Little overhead space to heeot 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


TeeJet 


spRAY NOZZLES 


Exclusive design fea- 
tures make TeeJet Spray Nozzles the pre- 
ferred agricultural nozle .. . “Lap-edge" 
spray pattern assures even distribution 
. . « Uniform atomization results in mini- 
mum driftage . . . Patented V-groove 
permits accurate spray alignment .. . 
Orifice tips for all types of spraying . . 
quickly interchangeable without removing 
nozzle body from boom. Write for infor- 
mation on America's favorite farm spray 
nozle. Ask for Bulletin 55. Write for 
Data Sheet 4670 and 4675. 


TRIGGER TEEJET 


ality built for hand spraying. 
‘alive body drop forged brass 
with stainless steel vaive 
stem. Self-seal packing. 
Valve seat re- 


rigger Any Teejet 

lock. me 
jet... also 
curved 
tensions. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3232 RANDOLPH ST., BELLWOOD, ILL. 


STANDARD FQUIPMENT ON 
AMERICA’S LEADING SPRAY RIGS AND SPRAYERS 
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Saves hours of hard work, cutting every- 
thing from tough blue grass to light brush 
with no effort at all! 


CUTS WITHIN %" of fence rows, build- 
ings, trees and other obstacles. Ideal for 
yard, timber, garden, orchard, spot weed 
control, 


FORWARD DRIVE optional with new Self- 
Propeller. Can be applied when needed, 
idled for close work. 

MOWS LAWNS, TOO! Just one sim 
ple adjustment. See your dealer, or for 
our special folder on keeping your farm 
LOOKING LIKE A MILLION, write 


ROOF WELDING WORKS 
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DR. LEGEAR’S 
New Manual on 
LIVESTOCK CARE 


Send for your 
FREE Copy today! 


Yes, it's now ready for you— this new, 
52 page, illustrated book, chock full of 
authoritative advice on the latest and 
best methods for the care and treatment 
of livestock. Tells how to identify and 
treat livestock diseases and gives help- 
ful information on care, feeding, and 
management of farm animals. Send for 
this valuable book today. It’s yours 
with our compliments. 

DR. LEGEAR'S Poultry Guide 

Available Too 

Here’s another book by Dr. LeGear 
you'll want to own. Covers poultry care 
and treatment as thoroughly as Dr. 
LeGear’s Livestock Manual covers 
livestock. Also available to you free. 


DR. LEGEAR 


MEDICINE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM LEVEL 


and Comrlete 

ng, Irrigat- Schools, Exten- 

ing, Tile Drain- 4 sion Service & 

ing, Grading, Individual 

Running 

Lines, Turn- Landowners 

ing Angles every: 

and etc, where. 


4/ 
Anyone can operate a BOSTROM by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 
-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
520 Stonewall St. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


S. L. Chesnutt (left), head, agricultural education department, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and H. O. Sampson, New Jersey state supervisor of agricultural education, 
discussing who started teaching agriculture first. (BFM photo) 


Who Started First? 


@ AT ONE of the vo-ag luncheons, held during the ‘Atlantic City American 

Vocational Association convention, H. O. Sampson, New Jersey state super- 
visor of agricultural education, and S. L. Chesnutt, head, agricultural educa- 
tion department, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, hada friendly dispute over 
who started teaching agriculture first. Sampson was ahead first. Then 
Chesnutt, and then vice versa. Following the luncheon (see the picture 
above), Chesnutt and Sampson got together to verify facts. 

After the AVA convention, the BFM editor wrote to Chesnutt and Sampson 
to get the real truth about the matter. Now you have a ringside seat to see 
what Sampson and Chesnutt have to say. 

From Sampson’s letter, “I started teaching agriculture in a high school at 
Waterford, Pa., on September 1, 1904. In February, 1906, I resigned and went 
to the USDA as an assistant in Agricultural Education and worked with Dr. 
A. C. True and Dick J. Crosby, in what was then called the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, where I remained until 1909. During my stay in Washington, 
I was furloughed to organize a department of agriculture at Calvert, Md. 

“In 1908 I went to Scranton, Pa., as principal of the School of Agriculture 
of the International Correspondence Schools, and remained there until 1914, 
when I became a professor of agriculture at the Winthrop Normal College at 
Rock Hill, S.C., and remained until August, 1918. 

“I then came to New Jersey, as state supervisor of vocational agriculture 
and head teacher-trainer in agriculture at Rutgers University, and have held 
this position since that date.” 

From Chesnutt’s letter, “I am sorry I have been negligent in verifying the 
exact date in 1904 on which I assumed the work of teaching agriculture at the 
Farragut School in Knox county, Tenn. 

“In talking the matter over with Mrs. Chesnutt, who at the time was Emma 
Brown and a teacher in the nearby Elementary Coneord School, she stated 
that I came to her home to talk to her younger sister about entering Farragut, 
the new high school located a mile over in Grassy Valley. She said that this 
visit was made in August, or earlier. Now the question I am at a loss to an- 
swer is whether I began work at Farragut on July 1 or on August 1. 

“Wait a minute!! In the spring of 1904, while at the University of Tennessee 
summer school, I taught a class in school gardening. Would that be agri- 
culture? If so, that moves my beginning up to June; 1904. You answer that 
one. If the decision is affirmative, it means that I began teaching agriculture 
in June, 1904.” 

On April 21, 1950, Sampson will reach the final retirement age, under the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System, and will retire. Late in the day of next 
June 31, Chesnutt will retire, due to the gracious provisions of the Alabama 
Retirement System. 

Better Farming Methods extends best of congratulations to both these men 
for their useful service to vocational agriculture. 
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Check These Important Uses for 
TUBEX Penicillin 


¢ Calf pneumonia and diphtheria 


a Shipping fever Navel ill 
a Strangles Joint ill 
Swine erysipelas 

B. Write today for your Free Penicillin dosage 


chart for infectious diseases in animals, in 
two colors, size 12 x 22, suitable for wall 
mounting. 


Now you can inject 


veterinary penicillin 
safely 

easily 

quickly 


PENICILLIN 


@ No need to sterilize needle or syringe 


@ Each Tubex contains 300,000 units of long- 
acting Procaine Penicillin G in Oil (with Alumi- 
num Monostearate) 


TUBEX is the easy-to-use method for injecting 
veterinary penicillin in cattle, horses, swine, sheep 
and other animals. You can readily set up and in- 
ject an accurate dose in less than a minute. 


Write for free literature on easy-to-use Tubex. 
Wyeth Incorporated 


Animal Products Division, Dept. K-5 
1600 Arch Street ¢ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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How Would You Place These 
Angus Bulls? 


See Page 68 for Correct Placing. 


| 
G 
66—Setter FARMING METHODS—May, 1950 
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| 
4 Angus Bulls All Together Showing . . . Side, Front and Rear Views 
Better FARMING METHODS—Muy, 1950-—67 


When grain is down, the farmer 
need not be out! Long, moving 
fingers — always perpendicular — 
reach deep into the mass of lodged, 
down-tangled grain, pick it up and 
feed it gently and evenly into com- 
bine, binder, mower, or swather. In 
“spotty” stands, some — some 
down, the HUME REEL will clean the 
field without clogging, skipping or 
shattering. Ideal for 
wheat, oats, barley, 
soybeans, maize, 
rice and hay crops. 
Write for full de- 


ALL OLIVER “70” TRACTORS 
NEED THIS 
BRAKE 
ASSEMBLY 
KIT 


Retails for 


$9.00 


Plus Postage 


THE INSTALLATION HAS: 

*® Both Brakes on the right side. 

© Left foot is free for clutch, ideal for belt and 
field work. 

® No more scarred ankles and torn trousers. 

© Quick and simple to install. 


Manufactured by 
Mississippi Engineering Co., Inc. 
Grand Mound, lowa, 
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Aberdeen-Angus Bull Placing 
(See page 66) 


CORRECT PLACING 1-4-3-2 


REASONS—No. 1 is placed at the top 
in this class of yearling Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls because he more closely approach- 
es the ideal type. He has a low-set body, 
which is broad, deep, smooth and thick- 
ly fleshed. He carries his width all the 
way through and is short coupled. He 
| places over No. 4 because of his straight 

top and good tail setting. 

No. 4 is placed over No. 3 because he 
shows more depth, is closer coupled and 
has a shorter neck. He is somewhat 
thicker over his heart. We would like to 
see him a little straighter over his top 
line. 

No. 3 is a bull with a great rear quarter 
and is placed over No. 2 because he is 
a shorter coupled bull. We believe this 
bull is much better in his tail setting 
than No. 2 and also is a stronger bull 
over his top line with more depth of 
body. We would like to see No. 4 bull 
stronger over his heart. 

In making these placings, I would like 
to say that in the first three placings, 
they are extremely close and éxhibit 

| good beef type. It might be well to point 
out here that photographs of animals 
| seldom do the animals justice and are 
| not too satisfactory for making compari- 
| sons, inasmuch as camera angle, and 
resulting distortion, in amateur photo- 

graphs seldom is the same.—Hubert E. 
| Claybrooke, American Aberdeen-Angus 
| Breeders’ Association, Chicago, III. 
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| No Feuding at the County Seat 
(Continued from page 14) 


Many others have sought advice about 
| laying out strip cropping or draining a 
marsh. How convenient for these folks 
to go across the hall where an appoint- 
' ment is made or an important paper 
signed. 

Madison is long and narrow, almost 
seven miles from its eastern to western 
extremities. The streets are congested, 
parking impossible, and some hours of 
the day driving is a rat race. I can 
imagine a Dane county farmer's feelings 
were he shunted from the county agent 
to the PMA office, and finally to SCS, if 
the three agencies had offices located in 
different parts of this county seat town. 

Lest all this sound too Pollyanna, I'll 
admit that a few county employees have 
scrapped. But let’s be fair and admit 
that some husbands and wives throw 
dishes at each other. Some even end up 
in the divorce court. 

A few years back I was talking to our 
state extension director about some diffi- 
culty dragged into the state as a result 
of brawling in Washington. 

“One thing I’m sure of,” he said, “you 


don’t get anywhere by telling people they 
must get along. Human relations are 
human. Men of good will get along to- 
gether, and men of bad will fight.” 

The director went on to admit that ad- 
ministrators can create situations which 
influence county relationships for either 
good or bad. But he clung stubbornly to 
his principal thesis that basically getting 
along together is a human problem. 


Encourage Joint Housing 

I agree with the director. Employees 
of the “big three” who are together often, 
either at work or play, don’t fight. An 
occasional poker game, a party now and 
then, bull sessions, golf or friendly argu- 
ments have more to do with getting along 
together than 10,000 speeches or weasel- 
worded memoranda. 

And the key to it all is proximity. 

If administrators are serious about co- 
ordination, let them encourage joint 
housing of county agricultural personnel. 
Most county USDA workers are men of 
good will. Put 'em together and they get 
along. 
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Farm Safety Skit 
(Continued from page 60) 


with smudge—smoke is coming from his 
clothing.) 

First Stretcher Bearer: “Boss, I told 
you that gasoline barrel was too close 
to the welder.” (Mike raises from the 
stretcher and sings): “Father, put the 
cow away, I cannot milk tonight!!” 
(Flops back on the stretcher and is 
carried out hurriedly.) 

Mr. Brown (hastily puts his papers 
away and prepares to leave): “I’ve seen 
enough—I’m leaving before something 
happens to me. Good day!” (Leaves, as 
Tumbledown waves farewell. Tumble- 
down takes chair and picks up his paper 
just as Willie enters, bursting with 
excitement.) 

Willie: “You’re gonna get sued, Paw!” 

Tumbledown (slams his paper down): 
“What do you mean?” 

Willie: “You’re gonna get sued —I 
heerd it with my own ears!” 

Tumbledown: “Who said it, and why?” 

Willie: “The man that just left here 
said it just as he fell through that rotten 
well curbing!” 

Tumbledown: “Willie, this has been a 
terrible day. Everything has happened. 
I am firmly convinced that the only 
safe place in this world is in a man’s 
own home.” (Flops down in rocking chair 
and the chair collapses.) 


Willie (runs to. help his dad): 
“Paw-w-w!” 
CURTAIN 
* 


It takes a mighty conscientious man to tell 
the difference between when he’s tired and 
when he’s lazy. 
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FREE ROPE AIDS FOR FARMERS! 


—tell how to buy and use rope more economically and efficiently! 


CHART 


hue TENSILE STRENGTH (POUNDS) 


Do farmers in your area a big favor by getting these two valuable rope aids 

into their hands! Quantities are free for the asking. wae 
You'll recognize Plymouth’s we!!-known, 36-page book, ‘“‘How To Put Rope _ RETURN COUPON 

‘To Work On The Farm.” It tells farmers all they should know about rope. . . 7 

descriles in detail its many uses around the farm . . . gives practical hints NOW FOR YOUR 

on how to make rope last longer.  - SUPPLY! 


NEW EDUCATIONAL FILM! i 
Farmers will enjoy seeing faa 
hearin The Plymouth Stor 

an intriguing color fim, showing 
how rope is made. Write Plymouth 
for particulars 


Plymouth’s “‘Cost-of-Service” chart is a brand new, unique device which 
enables farmers to estimate what their rope is actually costing to use . . . and hag 
what they should do to get the most for their money when they buy rope. : ta 


Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
Send .copies of “‘How To Put Rope To Work On The Farm” 
copies of rope Cost-of-Service chart 


"4-50 
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WISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 


ENGINES 


Wisconsin engineers have found through long 
experience and experimentation that the 
place to put the magneto, not only for con- 
venient accessibility but for better ignition 
performance over an extended period of time 
is on the OUTSIDE . . . with an independent, 
direct drive from the engine to the Magneto. 
The Rotary Type high tension magnetos used 
on Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines provide the 
greatest protection against ignition troubles 
because the Magneto itself is a complete, in- 
dependent operating unit that doesn't rely on 
an unrelated part of the engine for its suc- 
cessful operation. It's tightly sealed against dust 
and moisture, of course, so it isn't affected by 
wet weather and there is no chance of it get- 
ting “fouled up". And it’s eavipped with an 
Impulse Coupling that provides a quick. hot 
spark for easy starting in any weather, in 
any climate — a feature that can't be incor- 
porated in a flywheel-type magneto. 


Yes, the MAGNETO is important . . . both as 
to type and placing on the engine. It's the 
right kind and in the right place on Wiscon- 
sin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines. 

Highly efficient, dependable AIR-COOLING at all 
temperatures from sub-zero to tropical highs, plus 
heavy-duty construction, light weight and com- 
pactness ore other important advantages that ap- 
ply to all Wisconsin Engines . . . 4-cycle single 
cylinder, 2-cylinder and V-type 4-cylinder types 
and models, 3 to 30 hp. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air- Engines 


MILWAU 


KEE 14, WISCONSIN 


Faster to move, quicker and safer to cou- 
ple, adaptable for Giant Sprinkler Mounts 
or standard systems from 2" to 


COUPLINGS ano FITTINGS | 


Write for the Name of 
Your Nearest Dealer 
or Distributor 


to. 
PITTSBURGH 9, 


Supplies for Poultry & Livestock 
LINE OF 
ous ve TE TODAY FOR CATALOG AND 


SAVE - ORDER DIRECT FROM FATIORY! 


Neok ‘Chal 
Write Catalog and 


NA 
720 Orchard St., Dept. 1-125 


NATIONAL 4-H SUNDAY, MAY 14 
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“Surely you can make a rough estimate!” 
* 


Sweet Clover—Grass Mixtures 
(Continued from page 17) 


would total about 14,000 acres. 

Croplands around Genesee this year 
will include 8000 acres of barley, seeded 
with sweet clover, or sweet clover and 
grass, and 2000 acres planted to peas 
and sweet clover. 

Farmers started out by seeding sweet 
clover with peas in a five-year rotation. 
But, today, many of them prefer to seed 
sweet clover with barley in four-year 
rotations. A common four-year rotation 
is: Ist year, sweet clover, or better yet, 
sweet clover-grass, seeded in alternate 
rows with barley; 2nd year, sweet clover 
for green manure; 3rd year, winter 
wheat; and 4th year, peas. The fifth year, 
the rotation is repeated and the farmer 
is back to sweet clover and barley 
again. 


Push Four-year Rotation 


Rabdau has recommended to the dis- 
tricts’ farmers that all legumes be seeded 
with grasses. He also has pushed the use 
of a four-year sweet clover rotation on 
grain lands. 

Rabdau says, “Total production on 
farms will come about when all farmers 
approach a four-year legume rotation. 
We believe a four-year cycle is best for 
Genesee ranchers because it provides 
the maximum in crop yields. It also 
affords the best control of erosion with 
the exception of an alfalfa-grass rotation. 

“There are other reasons, too, why 
farmers should shorten their rotations. 
The four-year cycle controls weeds bet- 
ter. If farmers are pasturing sweet clover 
they can graze the first year’s growth 
lightly in the fall. Barley is cut higher 
than peas and leaves more sweet clover 
top growth for forage.” 

Farmers have had much better results 
from seeding sweet clover with barley 
than peas, as a companion crop, Rabdau 
explains. Here are some of the reasons. 

When sweet clover is seeded with peas 
it is cut so close to the ground that leg- 
ume plants are damaged, leaving very 
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little cover to control erosion. 

Weeds find the going hardest with 
barley and sweet clover. The clense stand 
of barley stubble prevents fall growing 
weeds from getting started. It also 
smothers all other types of weeds. On 
the other hand, the sparse pea cover 
is not enough to keep down fall-growing 
weeds. 

A four-year cycle rotation enables 
farmers to sow other crops, as desired, 
and thus keep up with changing mar- 
kets. No matter what grain crops are 
grown with sweet clover, in either the 
four- or five-year rotation, cereal crop 
growers stand to maintain a high level 
of production. 

Two years ago, Marion Holben, a four- 
year cycle rancher, harvested a ton of 
barley on pea ground he seeded with a 
sweet clover-grass mixture. His peas 
went better than a ton per acre, fol- 
lowing wheat on sweet clover ground. 
His wheat on sweet clover ground went 
48 bushels of Rex and 56 bushels of 
Orfed per acre. Holben hasn’t burned 
his stubble for more than five years and 
believes in using all of it. He fall discs 
his grain stubble, then follows up with 
a rotary sub-soiler. 


Seeding in Alternate Rows Best 


Do farmers gain by seeding sweet 
clover in alternate rows over solid stand 
seedings? Adrian Nelson, who has tried 
it both ways, strings along with row 
seedings. He divided a field that had 
been in peas the year before and plowed 
rough in the fall, into two parts. One 
part of the field he seeded to sweet 
clover with a solid stand of barley. The 
other half he seeded to sweet clover and 
barley in alternate rows. A tally of the 
harvest crop showed an output of 2,100 
pounds in the solid seeding as compared 
to 2,600 pounds in the alternate row 
field. He said sweet clover looked the 
best in alternate rows. 
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Your 35 MM. Camera 
(Continued from page 15) 


is in the gadget; (5) Always use F 16 or 
smaller lens opening when taking ex- 
treme close-ups; and (6) Use a piece of 
black cardboard with a gray reverse side 
for a background. Black or gray makes 
a good background for many different 
colored objects. ° 

When you have close-up colored pic- 
tures of the complete life history of such 
common pests as the European corn 
borer, which can be blown up 20 times 
normal on a 40-inch screen, you will be 
getting better pictures with your camera 
for more effective teaching. 
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Total enrollment in 4-H clubs in the U. S. 
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@ A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF EXPERIENCE 


for fast 


vigo rous @ PROTEIN 
grow the tthe 


tein -— ideal to comple- 


recommend ment the cereal proteins. 
@ MINERALS 


Though known for the 
quality and quantity of 
calcium and phosphor- 


us, all the other miner- 


als in dry milks are 
valuable, too. 
@ LACTOSE 


Milk alone is the source 


animal feeding! ration. 


@ VITAMINS 


Rich in APF and ribo- 
flavin, dry milks also 
contain significant 
amounts of all the oth- 


er known and unknown 
of milk. 


@ All the known milk nutrients, including the com- 
plete APF (animal protein factor), are contained 
in dry skim milk and dry buttermilk. There is no 
waste in these outstanding feed materials—no fiber, 
no unnecessary ash. Milk is a natural source of the 
nutrients listed above. 


Dry buttermilk and dry skim milk are all feed — 
with no waste. The Feed Service division of the In- 
stitute is available for free consultation on your 
feed problems. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc, 


LIVESTOCK-Judging Pictorials 

Judging pictorials, which have been featured in Better Farming 
Methods, are available to agricultural leaders. 

We now have judging pictorials of New Hampshires (chickens), 
Guernsey Cows, Jersey Cows, Holstein Cows, Brown Swiss Cows, Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Cows, Polled Herefords, Hampshire Ewes, Berkshire 
Hogs, Angus Cows, Percheron Horses, Columbia Sheep, Hampshire 
Gilts, Hereford Heifers, Berkshire Gilts, Class II, Brahman Heifers, 
Corriedale Ewes, Duroc Jersey Barrows, Duroc Gilts, Class II, Hereford 
Steers, Jersey Cows, Class II, Shorthorn Bulls, Shorthorn Heifers, 
Shropshire Ewes, Southdown Market Lambs, Tamworth Gilts and 
Yorkshire Gilts. Price, 5 cents each. 

Send check or money order. No COD shipments. 
Better Farming Methods Miount Morris, Il. 
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The following ¢ 


cially 


ed films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 


agents and other agricultural leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 <—- to two weeks 


before you need them.—Editor. 


Legend: Motion (1); Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S); Color (C). 


MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 


is. 

“Planning to Prosper” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Tomorrow's Leaders” 15 min. ‘V1-SC-16) 
“Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Looking Ahead” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“The Winners” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“The Soybean Story” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“The Hybrids” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Save Grain With Hay” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Plowing for Profit” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Agric. Chemi- 
cals Div., Adv. Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

“Tobacco Bed Weed <P. the Cyanamid 
Way” 18 min. (V1-SC-16 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC., 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 

“The Story of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids” 15 min. 
(V3-S) (If you do not have a sound slide 
projector, ask for printed narration.) 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Peterborough, N.H. 

“Man Made Miracles” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Judging Dairy Cattle” (V3-C) 


AMERICAN PLANT FOOD COUNCIL, 910 
lith St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

“First in the Hearts of Farmers” 
(V1-S-16) 


ANCHOR-SERUM CO., South St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vaccination Simplified” 36 min. (V1- 


24 min. 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
“Grass Silage” 15 min. (V1-SC- 16) 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO., Lansing, Mich. 
“Better Livestock” (V1-SC-16) 


223 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Ml. 
“The Show Must Go On” (V1-S-16) 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP., 
Richmond, Calif. 


“Dairy Insect Control” (V1-SC-16) 


J. I. CASE CO., Racine, Wis. 

“Pageant of Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“5000 Years in 50 Scenes” 20 min. (V3-S) 

“Level Farming on Sloping Fields’ 10 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 

“Soil and Life” (terracing) 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Broadbase Terracing ith the One-Way 
Plow” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Your Own Moldboard Plan Will Build a Good 

Broadbase Terrace” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
draulic Controls” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 

ern Farm Machines Bring Back 

20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Building a Pond” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“High Yielding Harvesting” 10 min. 


the 


(V1-SC- 


ene Curves” (dryland farming) 20 min 
hee Food From Fewer Acres” (irrigation 
and intensive farming) 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Where Furrows Begin” 30 min. (V3-S) 
“Starting New Tractors Right” 15 min. (V3- 
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speaker's manual available) 
“Starting New Combines Right” 30 min. (V3-S) 
“Operating Your Combine” 15 - (V3-S) 
“Field Chopping” 15 min. (V3-S 
“The Almost Careful Hired Man” 15 min. (V3- 


) 
“More From Your Mower” 15 min. (V3-S) 
PRODUCTS CO., Danville, 


“the Better The . The Better You 
Live” 25 min. 

“Market Two Full Guan of Hogs a Year” 25 
min. (V1-C-16) 

“Thanks to the Egg Laying Tests” 20 min. 
(V1-C-16) 

“Best Poultry Boys in Future Farmer Land” 
35 min. (V1-C-16) 

“Grow Calves You're Proud to Show” 17 min. 
V1-C-16) 

“Thirty-One Keys to Turkey Profits” 25 
(V1-C-16) 

“Give Them Turkey As They Like It” 20 min. 
(V1-C-16) 


min, 


“Poultry Housing and Equipment” 30 min. 

and Rearing Chicks” 30 min. (VI1- 

“Breeding f for Eggs and Meat Quality” 30 min. 

“Commaretal Poultry Production” 30 min. 
(V1-C-16) 


“Better Poultry Ranges” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 
Labor on Poultry Farms” 30 min. (V1- 


) 
—— Poultry Breeding” 40 min. 
) 


(V1-C- 
“Producing Guilin Eggs” 17 min. 
“The Story 30 min. (V1-C-16 
“The Care and Feeding of Customers” 0 min. 
(V1-C-16) 


“Your Silent Salesman” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 
“Spark Your Selling With Salesmanship” 15 
min. (V1-C-16) 


CRANE CO., distributed by Castle Films, Div. 
of United World Films, Inc., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

“The Next Step” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

DEERE & CO., Moline, T1., distributed by Reid 
H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 

“Dr. Jim” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Windjammer” 52 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Blacksmith’s Gift” 31 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Melody Comes to Town” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Tuttle Tugger” 35 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Clean Cut” 11 min, (V1-S-16) 

“More Grain in the Grain Tank” 13 min. (V1- 

S-16) 
“Hitehing & Belting Pointers” 11 min. (V1-S- 


“etter Performance, Longer Life in Corn 
Planters” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Menace of the Corn Belt” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 
a Your Eye on the Soil” 15 min. (V1-S- 
“Soil Conservation With Regular Farm Equip- 
ment” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
‘V1-S-16) 


“Early Does It” 22 min. 
“Greener Pastures” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOC., INC., 
Educational Div., Dept. 1-B, DeKalb, Ill. 


“Acres of Gold” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) f 
“Under Summer Skies” 15 min. ue SC-16) Jj 
“Acres of Chix” 20 min. (V1-SC-16 

“Hunger Signs in Corn” 8 min. (V3- ’s) 
“Corn Colors and Color Mixtures” 8 min.§ 


Reproduction in Plants” 15 min.j 


“Hidden Values in Hybrid Corn” 10 min. (V3- 
) 


“The New Chicken” 10 min. (V3-S) 

(A recording can be furnished where a sound 
slidefilm projector is available, or, if not, a 
printed syllabus can be provided.) 


CO., P. O. Box 6417, Cleveland 


“A New ra ot Tobacco Plant Culture” 27 
min. (V1-C- 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Agric. Promotion Div., 2539 Nemours’ Bidg., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 

(V1-SC-16) 


“Lost Harvest” 20 min. 
ag a CORP., Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, 


iene of the Soil” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 

“This is Our Land” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Magic in Agriculture” 28 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Preventive Maintenance Pays” 21 min. (V1- 


S-35) 
“Old MacDonald Had a Farm” 28 min. (V1-S- 
) 


“Pattern for Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO., Appleton, Wis. 
“The Forage Master” 33 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomington, II. 
“The Great Story of Corn” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“New Things in Corn Farming” (V1-SC-16) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Farm Industry 
Div., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

“Frozen Foods” 40 min. (V1-SC-16 

“The Inside of Arc Welding” (V1- sc- 16) 
Part I, Fundamentals (10 min.) 
Part II, Alternating-Current Welding (10 

min.) 
“Principles of Electricity” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Running Water on the Farm” 15 min. (V1- 


SC-16) 
“Green Hay” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Welding on the Farm” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
(V1-SC-16) 


“Electrified Farming” 25 min. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Film Library, 400 
Second Ave., South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
“ewes of the Gridiron” 43 min. (V1-S- 

6) 
“Basketball Today” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 


“Baseball Today” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The National Game—Baseball” 44 min. (VI- 


S-16) 
“Farming For Facts” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 
(V1-SC- 


“Pig Sense and Hog Dollars” 20 min. 
16) 
(V1-SC-16) 


22 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“Smart Dairying” 21 min. 
“Pocketbook Poultry” 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Public Relations 
Dept., Detroit 2, Mich., or from college visual 
libraries. 

“Safety, Our Number One Crop” 


B. F. GOODRICH CO., distributed b 
Films, Div. of United World Films, 
S. Dearborn St., Chica 

“Rubber Lends a Hand” 


(V1-S-16) 


Castle J 
ne., 542 


go 5, Ill. 
min. (V1-SC-16) 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS, 115 llth St., 
Des Moines 9, Ia. 

“Improving Chickens , Inbred 
Lines” 25 min. (V1-SC-16 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

“Fresh From the Garden” 7 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Jungle Yachts in the Belgian Congo” 16 min. 


(V1-S-16) 
“Helpful Henry” 21 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Farm Inconveniences” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 
“My Model Farm” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Yesterday and Today” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Story of Binder Twine” 12 min. (V1- 
S-16) 
“Save Those Tools” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 


“One Man Harvesting” 21 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Permanent Agriculture” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Under Western Skies” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Party Line” 16 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Romance of the Reaper” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
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“Modern Education in the Beaverton Consoli- 
dated Schools” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 
by, wk for Farm and Industry” 10 min. 
“Its More Than Hay” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Salute to Agriculture” 13 min. 16) 
“County Fair” 22 min. (V1-SC-1 
“Monarchs of the Forest” 23 
“A Way of Life” 25 min. (V1-SC-16 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., distributed 


“A Trip to a Modern Steel and Wire Mil” 24 
min. (V1-S-16) 

“Hoosier Hot Shots” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Box 12—Route 2” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES Div., 
q brary, American Cyanamid ay 30 Rocke- 
=feller Plaza, New York 20, 

“Newcastle Disease” 15 min. Nvi. -C-16) 

ey Control of Poultry Diseases” 35 min. 


Film Li- 


“Sulmet in the Treatment of | 


p Livestock Diseases” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Control of Poultry Diseases” 15 min. 


‘ J eases” 15 min. (V3-S) 


THE JAMES F. LINCOLN ae WELDING 
FOUNDATION, Cleveland, 

“Equipment and of Welding” 38 

frames (V-3) 

a “Learning to Run a Bead” 42 frames (V-3) 

j “How to Make Welds in All Positions” 
frames (V-3) 


3 loan basis or may be rte) at $3 
Postage prepaid in U. $3.50 ) 


MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Racine, Wis. 

E “A Romance of Two Hemispheres” 
(V1-SC-16) 

4 “Into Tomorrow” 27 min. (V1-SC-16) 

¥ “Two Tickets to Progress” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Combine Cavalcade” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


55 min. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER  IMPLE- 
a MENT CO., distributed by Elliott Film Co., 
1110 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Guernse at War” 34 min. (V1-SC-16) 
boxy eads Geer the Pacific” 45 min. 


“AS of the Soil” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 

e “This Heritage of Ours” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Pioneers of Progress” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Reasons for the Seasons” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 


(v1- 


IDEA DIV., Avco Mfg. Co., oO. 
“The Legacy” min, (V1-SC-1 
“4-H Headlines” 28 min. (V1- sc 16) 


SEARS ROEBUCK FOUNDATION, distribut- 
“ by C. L. Venard, 702 S. Adams St., Peoria, 


“Southern Sunrise” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“National Farm Oddities” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 

4 “National Farm Newsreel” 17 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Time's A-Wastin’” 


27 min. (V1-S-16) 

a” “Stitch in Time” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 

Be “Under the 4-H Flag” 44 min. (V1-S-16) 
(V1-S-16) 


a “The Green Hand” 44 min. 


“The Golden Egg’ 23 min. (V1-S-16) 
ay the Road Turns Right” 38 min. 


“The People Together” 42 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ISALKRAFT CO., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
6, Til. 
“Money in the Bank 
struction, 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


5600 Roosevelt Rd. 
“Sheep Shearing” (V1- 
aos the Farm Flock Wool Crop” 


50, 


“Why More and More Farmers Are Clipping 
Their Dairy Cattle” (V1-S-16) 
“Shearing Sheep” (V1-S-16) 


SWIFT & CO., Agricultural Research Dept., 
Chicago 9, 1. 

“By- Products” 10 min. (VI-SC-16) 

“Livestock and Meat” 49 min. (V1-S-16) 

“A Nation's Meat” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Meat Buying Customs” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Cows and Chickens—USA” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 


”Temparary Silo Con- | 


“Sulmet in the Treatment of Livestock Dis- | 
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(The above slide films may be secured ona | 
per set. | 


“An Ounce at Prevention” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) | 
| 
(V1- | 
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Save 60c-80c per 100 ib 
ing y own cattle 4 
poultry fe Mix a per- 

blend 
700 to 4000 


Self-Propelled 


Covers Crops too High 
for Ordinary Sprayers! 
Here’s a new Iron Age High-Clearance 
Sprayer-Duster that’s made to order 
for complete protection of corn, to- 
bacco, tomatoes and other high crops 
. easily adapted for spraying or dust- 

ing crops at any stage of growth! 
Tall-Trac with Sprayer 150 and 200 gal. 
tanks with mechanical agitation. Pump 
capacities, 5 gal. per min. at 400 psi, or 
10 gal. per min. at 600 psi. 2!4 or 10 
h.p. air-cooled engine. Booms for high 
pressure work available in various com- 
binations of rows and nozzles per row, 
also weed booms for low pressure, low 
gallonage applications. All booms coat- 
ed inside with special corrosive-resist- 
ant plastic finish. Down-pipe assemblies 
available for applying material very 
close to ground. 

Tall-Trae with Duster, 100 pound hop- 
per. Special spiral design feed and agi- 
tator operates at 1000 R.P.M., acts as 
dust reconditioner, assures accurate 
feed to blower. V-belt driven blower 
operates at 3200 R.P.M., from 3, 5 or 8 
h.p. engine. Accurate control of dust 
feed and easy regulation of air intake 
mean greater dusting efficiency. Adjust- 
able booms available in various com- 
binations of rows and nozzles per row. 


Sprayer-Duster 


Check These 
TALL-TRAC Features! 
Vv 7 feet Under Clearance F 
Vv Tread Adjustable 78" to 84 | I 

(to 144” with special ottach F 


ments) 
10 h.p. Onan Engine : 
Convenient, Hand-operated | oa} 
Cluteh 
Front Wheel Drive with posi : 


tive traction 

3 Forward Speeds, | reverse 
Heavy Duty Bendix Brokes 
Easily Adapted for corn de- 
tasseling 


242424, 4 


Write today for complete details on this 
amazing new Farquhar Iron Age Tal!-Trac 
Sprayer-Duster! A. B. FARQUHAR CO, 


Farm Equipment Division, 1918-¥ Duke St., York, Pa. 


To All 
County ! 
Agents 
and Vo-Ag Instructors 
So that you may be better ecquainted 
with the merits of our Accuracy Attested 
sro 
CTOR 


“sooo in use throughout World, pe FREE. Use 
ay quaras cial letterhe only. rite— 
WRITE STERLING RESEARCH CoRP. 
National 4-H Club Camp 
Washington, D. C., June 14-21 
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What Vo-Ag Teachers Can Do to Prepare 
Themselves for Teaching Farm Mechanics 


By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 


Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ THE MOST promising situation 

among teachers of agriculture is that 
we, as a group, know we need more ex- 
perience and assistance in teaching farm 
mechanics, and are asking for sug- 
gestions as to how this help can be at- 
tained. 

Progressive agriculture teachers esti- 
mate that 95 percent of the at-home farm 
activities of our three groups, (all-day, 
young farmer and adults) are manipula- 
tive, and five percent non-manipulative. 
Successful agriculture educators admit 
there should be three to 10 times as much 
supervision given to manipulative ac- 
tivities as to non-manipulative. 

Yet, many of us are using one-half of 
the school time to teach farm shop, hav- 
ing had no more training in farm shop 
than three quarter or two semester 
hours. These three quarter hours were 
probably devoted to skills, and not to 
teaching methods. Too, all of us are 
aware that farm shop is just one of the 
six teaching areas of farm mechanics. 
No one would question the importance of 
the non-manipulative activities as having 
far greater importance than the mere 
five percent figure indicates. Here’s the 
situation. 

a. Many of us lack the basic essential 
farm shop skills upon which a sound 
farm mechanics program must be built. 

b. As a result of our inability to per- 
form good workmanship, we accept jobs 
poorly done in our farm shops. 

c. We failed from one reason or an- 
other to incorporate these skills into use- 
ful farm shop projects needed on the 
home farm. 

d. We have developed a complex due 
to the fact that some farmers are ahead 
of us in farm mechanics. The reason is 
the farmers have to develop to survive, 
whereas, some of us have and can get by 
for a short time yet. 

e. During the time we try to catch up 
on basic work, new problems develop 
which could make the present fog more 
dense about us. 

f. We realize that seldom do we find 
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Group of New Mexico vo-ag instructors get a lesson in how to cut heavy plate steel at the 
1949 convention of the New Mexico State Agricultural Teachers, (l-r): Russell Allen, Kirt- 
land; Tom Borst, Causey; Dan Younger, helper with conference; William Hawkins, Las 
Vegas; Charles Cookson, Tularosa; L. L. Kelemmer, Linde Air representative, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
W. H. Hillendalh, Linde Air representative, El Paso, Tex.; Clarence Grable, Lovington; Earl 
Hathorn, Rosedale; Clarence B. Jessen, San Jon; Ott (Shorty) Dillon, Tucumcari; Vern D. 
Gibson, Tatum; and E. H. Allison, Linde Air representative, E] Paso, Tex. (Photo by Paul H. 
Johnson, vocational agriculture instructor, Carlsbad, N. Mex.) 


an outstanding agriculture teacher who 
does not have an effective farm mechan- 
ics program. Many are aware that the 
situation is critical and are resolved to 
make improvements. 


Three Helpful Steps 


The following three steps have been 
used by many successful teachers to bet- 
ter prepare themselves for teaching farm 
mechanics: 

1. Determine the farmers’ problems in 
farm mechanics. 

2. Determine with the farmers which 
jobs they and their sons should learn 
to do. 

3. Prepare ourselves to teach the jobs 
our three groups need. 

In determining the Farmers’ Prob- 
lems in Farm Mechanics, we all have 
agreed a survey should be made. This 
does not mean we have to do it formally 
and all at one time using a 4’ x 8’ piece 
of plywood to hold our survey forms, and 


taking perhaps six hours of the farmer’s 
time. 

1. Visit the group members often. 

a. Visit during all seasons of the year, 
especially where there may be young 
sons in the all-day classes, young farmer 
members in the veterans class and father 
and mother in the adult classes. Some- 
times a lead question is important, such 
as “All of us have minor troubles with 
our tractors don’t we, but never big 
troubles?” In one instance a farmer 
answered, yes, that six of his neighbors 
had replaced the clutch throw-out bear- 
ing in their tractors the same year as he 
had. Thereupon, the teacher made a 
drive in his tractor maintenance schools 
to place special emphasis on the proper 
lubrication of the clutch throw-out bear- 
ing. 

b. Talk with the farmers and their 
families in town on Saturday and Satur- 
day nights, at barbecues, at sales, at 
county fairs, Christmas entertainments 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Tool Grinder 
with Twin-Lite® 
Safety Shields 
18 varieties 


Combination Spot 
ond Arc Welder 
2 varieties 
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20” Band Saw 
3 varieties 


10” Tilting-Arbor Sow 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


Power Tool Division 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Send me free catalogs and bulletins on 
the complete Delta quality line — also 
booklet, "How to Plana School W orksbop.”’ 


Position 


School........ 
Address................. 
) State 
2 models — 16 varieties T 
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Teacher’s Farm Shop 
(Continued from page 74) 


and Easter services. Upon returning 
home, be sure to list their problems. Just 
a casual conversation usually reveals 
the farmer’s problems and needs, espe- 
cially when people are understanding 
and sympathetic, as are teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

2. Consult the farm machinery dealers 
and repair shop personnel for the nui- 
sance problems which farmers bring 
them, that we as teachers could prevent 
by effective group teaching. One of the 
most popular ones used to be with wheat 
binders. The tension weight in the top 
of the twine box would cease to function 
and the knotter would not tie. Today’s 
problem is that oftentimes moisture 
gathering on the outside of a dirty spark 
plug will prevent tractors from starting 
on a damp morning. 

3. Consult the banker, the principal, 
the superintendent, school officials and 
your advisory council. These people can 
give you sound advice as to the farmer’s 
farm mechanics problems and at the 
same time become more engrossed in 
your program. 

4. Consult the professional agriculture 
workers in your community. This group 
of individuals is more than willing to 
help. 


Discuss Work With Farmers 


1. Discuss with the groups of members 
where the specialized jobs should be 
taken care of. With a few lead questions 
they will soon agree that the refriger- 
ation specialists will be called upon to 
charge the milk cooler compressor with 
Freon, that the tractor motor will be re- 
built by the trained mechanic. We 
wouldn’t attempt to offer him instruc- 
tions with the above problems any more 
than we would offer suggestive treatment 
to a child who had symptoms of small- 
pox. 

However, if the tractor motor were 
knocking we would advise him to truck 
the tractor to a mechanic at once to pre- 
vent further engine danger, in the fash- 
ion we would suggest rushing the child 
to a medical doctor. 

2. List the maintenance jobs in order 
of importance, using the group’s experi- 
ence and the data received from the 
dealers, repairmen, school officials, bank- 
ers and agricultural professional work- 
ers. 

3. Group and classify these jobs. For 
example: 


Milking motor burning out 

Number of members using coins in 
fuse boxes for fuses 

Clutch throw-out bearing on tractors 
replaced 

Tractors requiring overall job before 
8000 hours of operation 

Number of farmers using hoists for 
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“Will you please fill this bottle?” 


removing milk from coolers 
Number of farmers wanting to mount 
their bale loaders on rubber 
Number of homes without plumbing 
facilities 22 
Number of members wanting to build 
a farm wagon 
Number of members who would buy 
a farm welder if they were taught to 
weld 
Number of members wanting to learn 
to sharpen a twist drill 
Number of members wanting to know 
the size of tractor to buy 
4. Decide with the groups present 
which of the above problems should be 
studied first and how as many as 16 
could be divided into groups and taught 
manipulative jobs. By this time, one 
would recognize the areas in farm me- 
chanics in which assistance is needed. 
Thus, we would begin preparing our- 
selves to meet these problems. 


Prepare to Teach Needed Jobs 


1. For professional and humanitarian 
reasons, we should first send a list of 
the jobs we need help on to the teacher 
training department in our state. This 
would give our teacher training staff an 
opportunity to include in the curricula, 
course content needed by the prospective 
teacher. 

2. Explore all the assistance you may 
have in the three groups you are teach- 
ing. We recall one of the purposes of 
group meetings on an educational level 
is to trade experiences when plausible. 
You may have members who can per- 
form many needed farm mechanics jobs. 
With your teaching ability and his per- 
formance ability, the two of you may 
take care of any problem. In the process 
you will learn from your student and 
be able to teach and perform that job 
thereafter. Remember, there is not one 
lay mechanic in 20 who can teach. It 
is not advisable to turn the class over to 
him, unless you have taught him how to 
teach. Answers to performance prob- 
lems can often be solved within one 
group. Let us not overlook such possi- 
bilities. 


3. Much assistance can be secured from 
local blacksmiths, tinsmiths and mechan- 
ics. We should ask for their assistance. 
Tell them we need help and ask if they 
would teach us how to use, for example, 
hot rivets in assembling a disc harrow. 
Assure them that they aré the only per- 
sons who seem to know how hot rivets 
are used. When they have taught us 
they will assume some responsibility for 
our errors as well as our accomplish- 
ments. 

Oftentimes, they intercede for us in- 
stead of criticizing us because we have 
asked help of them. Local machinery 
dealers are more than glad to work with 
us when we ask for their assistance. 
Again, they are not teachers, and the 
group should not be turned over to them. 

4. It has been found advisable for 
teachers of counties, townships or feder- 
ations to hold meetings and compare 
notes on needs. Frequently within the 
group there are members who can teach 
the skills needed. In one federation, a 
teacher had training in setting wood 
screws, which all of the others needed. 

Another member had service experi- 
ence in welding. He was prepared to 
teach the group welding. Another had 
operated and maintained a combine. He 
served to assist in the federation teacher 
workshop on combines. These work- 
shops were conducted on Friday after 
school and all day Saturdays. 

5. When teachers need assistance that 
cannot be given by one in a federation, 
specialists are called often from the state 
agricultural colleges. It is advisable to 
plan these meetings far in advance and 
make definite arrangements with the 
proper authorities. 

6. We can prepare ourselves to teach 
farm mechanics by attending summer 
school. Again, we must let our teacher 
training department know of our needs 
in order that preparation can be made 
to take care of our problems. Most 
teachers agree that each of us should 
attend a well-planned summer school at 
least once every three years. 

7. Last, but not least, much informa- 
tion and subject matter can be obtained 
from up-to-date books and periodicals. 
It is not only essential that we learn to 
get the most out of books and periodicals, 
but we must train our group members 
from the youngest to the oldest to do 
likewise. If we fail to teach them to use 
refersnces and periodicals effectively, 
they’ will not become self reliant, nor 
will they develop in their respective 
fields after leaying our groups. 

In conclusion, since we are the only 
organization offering farm mechanics in- 
struction to organized groups, we should 
strive to make decided improvement. As 
a group of teachers of agriculture, who 
spend a large portion of our time teach- 
ing farm mechanics, we should endeavor 
to prepare ourselves more thoroughly 
each day. Desirable progress will be 
forthcoming. 
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p\THANE p DITHANE crop protection is better —three 


‘ count 0 | ways better than ordinary fungicides. 
N conrnors many pistases of vere. 


tables, ornamentals and fruit. This not only 


7 ot simplifies your spraying and dusting pro- 
q DA grams; it means better disease contro!. 
For example ...in place of two or three 


fungicides on your tomatoes, your Drrn ane 
spray or dust schedule gives you effective 
protection against early and late blight, 
anthracnose, septoria and gray leaf spot. 


(2) PERMITS NORMAL GROWTH of foliece, 

blossoms and fruit. That's because Dirnane 
is mild in its effect on plant tissue. And 

because the vine 
action of copper fungicides, crops dusted or 

sprayed with DrrHani usually grow larger, 
live longer and produce bigger fruit of finer 
quality than similar vegetables receiving the 
older type fungicides. 


THOROUGHLY PROVED by thousands 
of farmers on thousands of acres of 
potatoes, tomatoes, celery, cantaloupe 
and other crops. 


Write for these usefis! folders to 

help you grow finer quality crops: 

No, AG-1 How to Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold 

No. AG-2 insect Control On Fruit ond 

No. AG-3 How to Boos! Potuto Yields 

No. AG-4 Disease Control on Vegetables, ood 
Ornamentals 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


THE TIME-PROVED ORGANIC FUNGICIDE 


Drrwane is @ trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. and in principal foreign countries, 
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Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print your 
name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 


to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, III. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


—‘Wheat Bulletin” 
—*“Corn Bulletin” 
—“General Recommendations Bulletin” 
—“Weedone Brush Killer 
—“Destroy Weeds with Weedone 2,4-D 
Products” 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


—*“Kill Farm and Garden Pests With Cyano- 


Rats With Cyanogas” 
—“The Story of Aero Cyanamid” 
—“All-Season Weed Control in Onions” 
—“Aero-Phos Florida Natural Phosphate” 
—“Barsprout Sprout Inhibitor” 
—“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
Plant Beds” 
(Cyanamid—What It is and How to 


Use 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


—(Chart) Farm Spray Guide 
SOHN BE BE. AN DIV. FOOD MACHINERY 
CORP 


—Vapotone Dust and 
<—— Insecticides” or agricultural 


aie Insecticides” (for pest control op- 
erators) 
—“Tag Fungicide 331” 
—“‘Triox Weed Kille 

—“‘Ortho 2,4-D Weed " Killer” 

—“Increase Your Grazing Land With Ortho 
2,4-D Weed Killers” 

— ‘Ortho PCO News” 
—“Cleaner a Cleaner Farms With Pen- 
tox Weed Killers” 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


“You Can’t Argue With Weeds” 

“1950 Chipman Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Weed Killers” 

CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


to Use Pittcide” 

—*“Protective Sanitation with Pittcide” 

-—“Safeguard Milk Production with Pittcide” 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


—“You'll Do Better With D-D” (Soil Fumi- 
gant) 

—‘More Tobacco With D-D” 

—*“Shell Weedkiller 10” 

— ‘Shell Weedkiller 11” 

—*Shell Weedkiller 20” 

—*“Shell Weedkiller 30” 

—*“Shell Weedkiller 40” 

—“Shell Weedkiller 130” 

—Shell Resitoxa 60” 

—"Shell Bladex 

—“Shell Resitox D- os” (DDT) 


—*“Shell Vapona” 


—*“Shell Vapona ID-045” (Mixture) 


—"Shell Tree Sprays” 
—"Shell Control” 
—*Shell Grape Spra: 


—“Shell Endrop” Spray) 
SHELL CHEMICAL CO. 
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—“‘DN 289, 
—“‘Mike’ Sulfur, the Champion Sulfur 


— “Seed Treatment” (Literature describing 


methods of treating various seeds) 
DUPONT SEMESAN CO. 


—“Grasshopper Bulletin” 


—“Ant Bulletin” 

—“Livestock Parasite Bulletin” 

—‘Roach Bulletin” 

—“Truck Crop Insect Bulletin” 
—“Household Insect Bulletin” 

—“Cotton Insect Bulletin” 

—“Plum Curculio Bulletin” 

— ‘Direct Control of Fruit & Nursery In- 


sects” 

—*“Directions for Dilution of Chlordane” 
—“Contro! of Poultry Insects” 

..“Aldrin for Agricultural Insect Control” 
...“Control of Cotton Insects” 

JULIUS HYMAN & CO. 


~~ DDT Formulations for Agricultural 

se” 

(Chlordane) for Agricultural 

—“Effective Control of Tough, Stubborn 
Growth’ 


Weeds and Woody 
—— of Weeds in Grain, Corn and 
ax” 


—“Control of Weeds in Grain, 


Dow Selective Weed Kille 
the New Non-Oil Dormant 


Fungicide” 


—“Ferradow, an Organic Fungicide” 


—“‘Spray Chart for Fruits and Vegetables” 
—“Dowfume W40 for Control of Wireworms 
and Nematodes” 


—“Dow Weed Control Digest” 
—"‘Garden Dowfume, Soil Fumigation for 


the Home Gardener” 


— “Stop Fence Post Rot, Dow Wood Pre- 


servative (Pentachlorophenol)” 


-— “Dow 9B Seed Protectant for Cotton and 


Peanuts” 


—“Sure-Set, Plant Growth Control Agent 


for Earlier Production of Field Grown To- 
matoes” 

— “Dow Parathion 15 Percent 
—‘Chemical Thinning of Fru 

—*“Dow Sprout Inhibitor Dust” 


—"Ston Fence Post Rot” 


DOW CHEMICAL CO. 


—“Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillers” 
—“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 
—“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 


Worms” 


—“Toxaphene Kills Armyworms” 
—*“Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers” 
—“Facts About Toxaphene Insecticide” 
—*“Kill Grasshoppers with Toxaphene” 
—*Kill Cotton Insects with Toxaphene” 
—(Chart, 13 x 20 in.) Kill Grasshoppers 


—‘How to U Apply Toxaphene” 
“Cotton Inse 
HERCULES. POWDER co. 


-—Sample and information on Dilan (new 
type of insecticide) 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 


— “CPR For Truck Farm Insect Control” 
—“One Treatment Control of Lice in Beef 
Cattle” 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


—“Iscobrome, a Soil Fumigan 


— ‘How to do . . . Soil with Lar- 
vacide” 

—(Chart) Aerosol Guide for 
Greenhouse: 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & Co. 


“Kathon 2,4-D Weed Killers” 
“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Bonus 
Bushels” 

...“Dithane, Organic Fungicide for Finer 
Quality Crops” 
“Rhothane, Synthetic Insecticide for Crop 
Protection” 
“Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold With Di- 
thane” 
ROHM & HAAS CO, 


—“How to Get Top Yields of Corn and 


Wheat, the Staff of Life” 
SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


—“Ortho Semen Diluter” 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL CORP. 


—‘Farm Sanitation” 

—“Nemazene Tablets for Worming Live- 

stock” 

—‘Nema Worm Capsules for Worming 

Livestock” 

—“Prevention of Blackleg” 
—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Shipping Fever (Hemorrhagic 


Septi- 
cemia)” 


—“Mixed Bacterin Bovine Formula No. 1” 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


—*“Livestock Manual” 


—“Poultry Guide” 


—“Dog Book” 
—“‘Veterinary Chart” 
—“Culling Chart” 
—“Cow Prescription” 
—“Pink-Eye Powder” 
—‘Tonic Prescriptions” 
—“Screw Worm Smear” 
—“Rat Killer” 
—‘Weed Killer” 
—“Dry Insecticide” 

— “Poultry Antiseptic” 
—‘Poultry Red Caps” 
—“Coccidiosis Control” 
—“Anti-Pick Salve” 


—“Hog Worm Powder” 


—“‘New Louse Powder” 
—‘“Flea and Tick Powder” 


—*Animal and Barn Spray” 
DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO. 


—“Screwworms” 

—*“Cattle Grubs” 

—“Anthrax Control!” 

—“Control of Hog Cholera” 

—“Control of Poultry Diseases” 

—“Vaccination to Prevent Blackleg, Malig- 
nant Edema and Black Disease” 

—“Udder Lotion” 

—“Veticillin for Small and Large Animals” 

—Sulmet for Animals” 
—"“Colds Pay No Profits” 
—‘How to Use Sulfaguanidine in Fighting 
Coccidiosis” 
—‘How to Use Sulmet Solution in Fighting 
Pullorum Disease, Acute Fowl Cholera, 
Coccidiosis” 

—‘Aureomycin Ointment for Mastitis” 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 


—*Practical Control Program for Mastitis” 
—“Novoxil Ointment” 
—“Vionate in Horses” 
—Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 
—‘“Hormone Therapy and Other Treatments 
—Cystic Ovaries” 
—Penicillin Ointment Dispersion Chart” 
—Mastitis Is Being Cured, Simply, Eco- 
nomically” 
—‘Folluten Veterinary Squibb” 
—“Vionate for Pets” 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
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Farm 


Equipment 


= Here is timely information to keep busy 
‘ agricultural leaders informed on the latest An improved, heavy-duty, hammer-type stalk pulverizer, made by the 
farm equipment developments.—Editor. L. H. Schultz Manufacturing Co., Rochelle, Il. 


New John Deere small grain elevator. The elevator loads bins or box Corning Quick Lift all-steel farm wagon in dumping position. Wagon 
cars, takes grain from bins and picks up grain from the field. is made by the New Monarch Machine & Stamping Co., Dew Moines, la 


‘ This soil-building plow is designed to build 


up the time-worn soil through sul-soil tillage 


and deep-placement of commercial fertilizers 
New squadron disk harrow, made by International Harvester. This new tool consists This new machine is made by the Fert!-Plow 


essentially of two offset disk harrows, the rear gangs of which are in line. Company, Omaha, Nebr. 
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—*“Anthrax” 

—“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—*“Gonadin—Its Influence on Production” 
—*“Hog Cholera” 

—“Red Water” 

—*“Shipping Fever” 

—Virus Poultry Diseases” 

CUTTER LABORATORIES 


—Vaccination Simplified” 
—‘Hemorrhagie Septicemia Bacterin” 
—“Anto-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 
—‘Brucella Abortus Vaccine” 

—"Blackleg Bacterin” 

—— Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 


sipelas 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


—“Tubex Penicillin in Animal Diseases” 
WYETH, INC. 


—The Development of Udder 
(reprint of article by Dr. F. E. Martin) 
—“Mastitis Control” (reprint of article by 
Dr. F. E. Martin) 

—“Mastics, the Simplest Effective Treat- 
ment for Mastitis” 
MARTIN LABORATORIES 


BREED INFORMATION 


—“Herefords, the Beef Breed 

—“This Business of Better Herefords” 
—“Recording and Transferring Herefords” 
AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOC. 


—“Jersey Facts 

Judging Made Easy” 
—*“Jersey Milk” 

AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


—‘Pointers for Breeders of 

Milking Shorthorn 

—“Farm the Dual Way With Milking Short- 

herne” 

—“List of Breeders of Milking Shorthorns” 

MILKING SHORTHORN SO- 
Cl 


—“Brown Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 
BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOC. 


—Illustrated Lessons in Shorthorn Judg- 
ing—Modern Shorthorn Bull and Female” 
SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 

ASS 


—“‘Breeding Guernsey Cattle” 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


—‘Model Duroc Boar and Sow—Teaching 
Aids for FFA and 4-H Members” 
—‘Duroe Picture Judging Booklet” 
— ‘Why Durocs?” 
UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOC, 


—“Polled Hereford Winners” 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSOC. 


—Holstein Facts in Black and White” 

—“Condensed History of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breed 

—“Holstein Friesian Leaders” 

—“The Holstein-Friesian Cow is the Cow of 
Yesterday, ‘Today and Tomorrow” 

—*Purpose of the Purebred” 

—“Born 30 Years Too Soon” 

—Selecting Your Club Calf” 

—Colored Pictures of True T 
Friesian Cow and Bull, Smal 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOC. OF 

AMERICA 


BUILDINGS 


— “Instructions for Applying 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding Sheet 
— ‘Paint It Bright! Paint It Right!” 
—*“Pipelines to Profit 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


— “How to Save Up to Three Hours a Day” 

—“Equipment for Dairy Barns” 

—“Equipment for Hog Houses” 

— “Equipment for Poultry Houses” 
JAMESWAY 


—Flexboard on the Farm” 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 
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—“Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
—“Directions for Laying Roof- 


— ae Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces” 
—“‘How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer” 
—“Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs” 
——— of Manufacturers of Metallic Zinc 
‘aint 


AMERICAN ZiNC INSTITUTE 


—“Ideas for Better Dairy Barns and Milk 
Houses” 
—“Ideas for Better Poultry Houses” 
—*Housing for Farm Profits 


CELOTEX CORP. 


—“Temporary Grain Bins” 
—*Profitable Farm Buildings” 
RUBEROID CO. 


“Aluminum for Farm Structures” 
REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE 


—“Southern Farm House, Plan F2-3” 
—“The Construction and Use of Re-Usable 
Forms for a Concrete Septic Tank” 
—*“The Modern Miracle in Wood” 
— ‘Farm Building and Equipment Plans of 
Plywood Construction” 
—*“Prefabrication of Hog Structures” 
— “Plywood Grain Bin Construction” 
—“‘Modern Plywood Stock Trailer” 
—‘Money-Making Plans for Builders” 
—“Basement Profits for Builders” 
— “Twelve New Plans for Low-Cost, Dam- 
e-Proof Projects” 
ow to Add an Extra Floor of Comfort 
te Your Home” 
—“Facts About Douglas Fir Plywood” 
— Northern Farm House, Plan F4-N” 
—“Prefabrication of Small Poultry Struc- 
tures” 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOC. 


“ee, to Build Dependable Sisalkraft 
—“Sisalkraft Can Help You Cut Your Farm- 
ing Costs” 


SISALKRAFT CO. 


CROPS 


—*“The Soybean and How It Grew” 
THE BORDEN CO. 


Please send me ............ copies of the 
DeKalb Agricultural 
educational insert “How to Grow 
Bigger Corn Yields” that appears in 
the April, 1950, issue of Better 
Farming Methods. 


—‘“Acres of Gold” 

—“Corn Cultivation” 

—‘How Thick Should I Plant?” 

—“How Deep Should Corn Be Planted ?” 
—“Don’t Judge a Kernel by Its Looks” 
—(Chart) Hybrid Seed Corn and How It is 


Made 
DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOC. 


—‘Helpful Hints for Profitable Seed Clean- 
ing and Treating” 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


—"“Great Story of Corn” 

—“Corn Guide 

—"Corn Data Noteboo 
FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


—“Inoculated Legumes for Better Farming” 
NITRAGIN CO. 


—“Corn Guide 
Yield Release (224.2 bu./ 
acre 
— ‘Germ Protected Seed” 
PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS 


ELECTRIFICATION 


—“Electric Beak Cauterization” 

—“Electrification of Fuel Heated Incubators” 

—*“Plans for Outdoor Electric Brooder” 

—“Plans for Indoor 100-Chiek and 200-Chick 
Electric Hovers” 

—*“Plans for a 100-Egg Glass Incubator” 
LYON RURAL ELECTRIC CO. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


—“Better Farming” 

—“Soil Conservation” 

—‘Hungry Soil” 

—“Beware of the European Corn Borer” 

—“How to Terrace with Moldboard Plows 
and Disk Tillers” 

—*“How. to Fight Corn Borers” 
DEERE & CO. 


—“You Have What It Takes to Contour and 
Terrace” 

—*“Battle the Borer with Proper Tillage” 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


—*“Plans for Building Your Own Automatic 
Feeding and Milking Stanchions” 
BABSON BROS, CO. 


—‘“‘History of Forage Harvesting” 
FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 


—“Another Great Era in Power Farming” 
HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 


— Farm Tractor Guide” 
GULF OIL CORP. 


—“Controlled Flame Destroys Weeds” 
HAUCK MFG, CO. 


—Handy Pocket Record Book 

—“Grassiand Farming” 

—“Practical Plans for Modern Farm Build- 
ings” 

—“Farm Improvement Guide” 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


— “Three Big Reasons Why Kromer Power 
Sprayers Do the Job Better (consumer 
folder) 

—“Kromer All-Purpose Pump” (power take- 
off and belt-driven) 

0. W. KROMER CO. 


Please send me copies of the fol- 
lowing J. I. Case educational inserts 
that have been published in Better 
Farming Methods. 


copies of “Principles of 
Contour Farming.” 


copies of “How to Build 
a Farm Pond.” 


Booklets: 
—Catalog of Visual Education Materials 
— ‘Water Spreading” 
—‘“Level Farming on Sloping Fields” 
—“Win Against Water” 
—*“Build a Pond” 
—*“Moldboard Terraces” 
—“Strips and Curves” 
—More Food From Fewer Acres” 
—*“How to Produce High Protein Hay” 
—‘Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 
—“Advanced Farm Practices” 
Service Charts—24 x 36 inches: 
—“Easy Plan for Building Your Own Ter- 
race” 
—“Contour Farming Pays in Three Main 
ays 
—“The rs > of Terracing” 
—“Build a Pond 
—"Strip C ropping Yields” 
—“New Life for Your Lan 
—Sectional View Model 5 Engine” 
—‘Sectional View Model S Tractor Trans- 
mission” 
—“Sectional View Model LA Tractor” 
— “Operation Principles Four-Cycle Engine” 
—*“Know Your Carburetor” 
—“For Best Power Take-Off Performanee 
—“Combine Sectional View—Model A” 
—“The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (Safety) 
J. 1. CASE CO. 
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—Marlow Eliminates the Major 
Cause of 
—“‘Mastitis 

—‘Forty Years a Milker Man’ 
J. C. MARLOW MILKING MACHINE CO. 


—“If Your Soil Could Talk to You” 
—“Marching Ahead with Corn 
NEW IDEA FARM EQUIP. CO. 


Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled En- 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP. 


—‘High Quality Forage” 
—‘Massey-Harris Dise 
—“Massey-Harris Plow 
—“Massey- Harris Selt- Propelled Corn 
Picker” 
—“Massey-Harris Low Gallonage Sprayers” 
—“Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 
—“Massey-Harris Haying Tools” 
—“Better Built Tractors 
—*“Massey-Harris Combines” 
—Massey- Goble Heavy Duty Offset 
Dise Harr 

—(Wall Chart) Cross-Sectional View, Model 
44 Tractor 
MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


—“Making Every Crop a Sure One With an 
All-Purpose Farm Drier” 

ich een Hay with Farm 

riers” 

—“Avoiding Crop Losses with a Farm Mois- 
ture Tester” 

—“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” 
PEIRSON-MOORE CoO. 


—“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 


for Hard Facing Farm Ecuip- 
me 
STOODY COMPANY 


—Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilator” 
—“Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator” 
AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 


FEED 


—-“Start Here to Wean 8 or More 35-40 Lb. 
Pigs Per Litter” 

—-‘Here Are 40 Golden Acres” 

—-“Wean Your Calves at 10 Days With the 
‘Kaff-A System’ of Raising Calves” 

—-“Farm Layout Plans for the ‘Semi-Solid 
System’ of Raising Hogs” 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 


—“Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk-Feed” 
—“Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk in 
Home Mixed Feeds” 
ee DRY MILK INSTITUTE, 


—“What's Behind a Bag of Good Feed?” 
—“How Good Poultry Raisers Make More 
Money by Producing Hatching Eggs” 
“aa to Make a Better Living from Your 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
Broilers on a Business-Like 


Comb Feed Program” 
—*Pioneer Dairy Feed Program 
—Pioneer Hog Feed Program” 

—“Pioneer Dairy Goat Program” 

—“Red Comb Turkey Production Program” 
HALES & HUNTER CO. 


—“The Place of ,Jodine in the Nutrition of 
Farm Animals 
IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


—“Morton Way—Meat Curing” 
“ton Choice Salt for = Profitable 


ing” 
heel of Finest Home Cured Meats” 
MORTON SALT CO. 


—“Feed for Pork Profits” 

—‘Boost Dairy Products” 

—“How to Grow Productive Pullets” 
<a to Feed Your Herd for Dairy Prof- 


QUAKER OATS CO. 


—“Sunshine and Sun-Cured Hay, How De- 
endable are re They as Sources of Vitamin 
for Livestock ?” 
—Vitamin D for Four-Footed Animals” 


—"The st Vitamin D for the 


~ Profits” 

— “Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 1—Dairy oe 

—“‘Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 2—Swine” 

—‘Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 3—Calves” 

—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. 4—-Sheep” 

(10 copies of each review sent free. Quan- 
tities above 10 of any individual review 
are being made available in lots of 25, or 
multiples thereof, for $1 for 25 copies, 
postpaid. Remittance should accom pany 


order). 
STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


—‘Why Granite Grit Poultry ?” 
—“Save Feed-—Get mo 
—“Turkeys Get to Market aster!" 
—“Answer to the Grit Question” 
STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO. 


..“Larreo Dairy Guide” 

...“Larro Chick Book” 

...““Larre Poultry 
“Larro Turkey Boc 

...“Pig Sense, Hog Dollars” 

...“Larro Broiler Book” 

..“Larro Dog Tips” 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


SOILS 


—“Don’t Guess But Test Your Soil” 
SUDBURY LABORATORIES 


—Essential Mineral Elements” 
TENNESSEE CORP. 


TEACHING AIDS 


a Agent Cleaning of Milking Ma- 

chines” 

—“Better Quality Milk and Cream Through 
Proper Utensil Care” 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


—“Use of Motion Pictures in Education” 
—*“Student Operators’ Club for the Project- 
ed Teaching Aids Department” 
—“Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 
—“Effective Techniques of Utilizing Motion 
Pictures in the C room” 
DEVRY CORP. 


—*Farm Sign Catalog” 
—Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen 
and Specialized Farmers 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY 


—“Useful Knots and How to Tie Them” 
—How to Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 


—“Guide Posts for Local 4-H Leaders” 
—"Victory Guide for Officers of 4-H Clubs” 
— 4-H Club 

—Safety Guide for Farm and Hcme Front” 

—“Older Rural Youth” 

—*“The Church and 4-H Clubs” 

GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


~~ and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
attle” 
——— to Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 
rop” 
—“Tips on Sheep Shearing” 
— Chart) Self-Teaching Sunbeam 
Stewart Chart, showing the Australian or 
Western Method of shearing sheep. 
SUNBEAM CORP. 


—“Catalog of Dairy and Breeders’ Supplies” 
C. H. DANA CO. 


—New Catalog of Hy-Line Chicks 
— “How Hy-Line Chicks Are Bred” 
HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 


— “How to Plan a School Workshop” 
ROCKWELL MFG. CO. 


—Sample copy of “Your Farm” magazine 
YOUR FARM MAGAZINE 


—Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jector” 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 


—_ on Grain and Seed Treating, Grad- 
Handling Equipment 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


—Booklet on bookkeeping and tax systems 
WHITEHILL SYSTEMS, INC. 


—*“Planning for Effective Projection” 
DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 


TOOLS 


—Parm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, ete.) 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 


“Vises” (showing different models for 
various types of work) 
COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. CO. 


-——“Stanley Steel Square Booklet” 

Tool Catalog, pocket-size (lists hand tools 
for farm shops and helpful tables and 
charts) 

STANLEY TOOLS 


—“Disston Chain Saws” 
...“‘Hlow to Cut Costs and Make Money With 
Chain Saws” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


“File Filosophy” 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


WATER SYSTEMS 


—“Self Priming Pumps for Farm and Irri- 
gation” 
MARLOW PUMPS 


* 
Publish Corn Reference Book 


A reference book, covering the corn 
industry, is scheduled for publication 
early in June. The volume wil! be known 
as the “American Corn Annual,” and will 
contain much important factual! and sta- 
tistical information about the entire corn 
industry. The editor of the annual is 
John C. Anderson, Rutgers University 
College of Agriculture. C. S. Macfarland, 
Jr., publisher of the American Potato 
and American Tomato Yearbooks, is 
business manager. 

The book will be pocket size. Some of 
the editorial content will include recent 
references on corn culture and breeding, 
certification standards, utilization of corn, 
corn certification agencies, corn acreage 
and production in the United States, offi- 
cial market standards for corn, prices of 
United States corn by months, 1935-1949, 
a list of important publications in the 
corn field, a rate and space planting chart 
and much other material of importance. 

The yearbook is available at a price of 
$1.50, pre-publication, and $2, post-pub- 
lication. Advance orders may be sent to 
the American Corn Annual, Business 
Office, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y. 


* 
Forecasting the forthcoming styles, a 


fashion editor wrote: “There will be a little 
change in men’s pockets this year.” 
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Jean Evans is the new publication editor for 
the University of Maryland Extension Serv- 


ice. Evans is a recent graduate of Purdue 
University, where he majored in journalism 
and agricultural economics. 


County Agent Vere L. Martineau has 
served in Salt Lake county, Utah, since 
1919, and is retiring after 36 years’ service. 
Before starting with the Utah Extension 
Service, Martineau was county agent at 
Raton, New Mexico, from October, 1914, to 
March, 1919. Joseph F. Parrish, Juab 
county extension agent, and Martineau’s 
first assistant in Salt Lake county, has 
been appointed to succeed the veteran 
agent. 


Julian O. Jacobson, University of Minne- 
sota agricultural graduate, began work 
April 1 as Beltrami county extension 
agent, according to Skuli Rutford, acting 
state director. 


The American Hereford Association has 
announced that Charles G. Hunt, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, joined the field staff of 
the association on April 1. Since 1945, 
Hunt has held the position of coordinator 
of the work of all state agriculture colleges 
in Oklahoma. 


Leon H. Moore replaces E. J. O'Neal as 
extension entomologist at New Mexico 
A & M College. O’Neal recently resigned 
to accept a position with a commercial 
concern. Since his graduation from Clem- 
son A & M College in 1948, Moore has 
been doing graduate work in entomology 
at Texas A & M College. 


Esbern V. Johnson became agricultural 
agent in Winona county, Minn., on March 
16. He moved from the position of acting 
county agent in Houston county, to fill the 
vacancy created when Norman Mindrum 
was named assistant Minnesota 4-H club 
agent. 


Ben C. Kohrs, county agent, Campbell 
county, Wyoming, resigned April 1, to 
enter private business. He is being re- 
placed by Melvin Lynch, who has been 
assistant county agent in Carbon county. 
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Francis C. Holmes, age 80, honorary vice 
president, Plymouth Cordage Co., Plym- 
outh, Mass., and a former treasurer and 
general manager of the concern, died on 
March 12 at the Phillips House in Boston, 
after a short illness. 


Ken Kitch, 42-year-old magazine execu- 
tive and newspaper man, will head Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College’s new 
agricultural journalism department. 


Eugene W. Harrington, 84, president, 
Sterling Research Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died March 22. 


Melvin Kitchen has been appointed Piute 
county, Utah, agricultural agent, succeed- 
ing Ray Burtenshaw, who has transferred 
to Juab county as agent. Kitchen com- 
pleted work to receive his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Utah State Agricultural College 
at graduation this spring. 


* 
New Lederle Intranasal Vaccine 


Of major interest to poultrymen is the 
announcement that baby chicks can now 
be protected against dread Newcastle 
disease by using a newly-developed vac- 
cine, produced by Lederle Laboratories, 
called Newcastle Disease Vaccine—In- 
tranasal Lederle. 

This entirely new live-virus vaccine 
meets the need of the poultry industry, 
particularly that part concerned with 
large-scale production of broilers and 
meat birds, for a safe, easy-to-use, effec- 
tive vaccine for protecting very young 
birds against Newcastle Disease. 

The new vaccine is administered by 
placing a single drop of vaccine in one 
nostril of a chick, using a special appli- 
cator in the package. This method of 
vaccination normally produces no notice- 
able recation in healthy birds, and con- 
fers an immunity that will last until 
about a month before chicks are old 
enough for egg production. 


Aluminum Building 
Handbook 


The Reynolds Farm Institute has 
just published a 64-page handbook 
on “Aluminum for Farm Structures.” 

This manual has been prepared as 
a practical guide for the use of alumi- 
num as a farm building material. It 
is intended primarily for use by vo- 
ag teachers, state supervisors of 
agricultural education, state teacher- 
trainers of vocational agriculture, 
county agents, agricultural engi- 
neers, and others to whom farmers 
look for reliable information. This 
treatment is in keeping with the 
modern trend of agricultural educa- 
tion, which regards farm buildings 
not as expenses, but as operating 
tools. 

M. L. Wilson, director, USDA Ex- 
tension Service, and W. T. Spanton, 
chief, agricultural education service, 
U. S. Office of Education, in the fron- 
tispiece of the book say, “It performs 
a needed function in answering the 
many questions that will arise as to 
the proper use of this material on 
the farm. This book should be of 
value to those workers in the field of 
agriculture who are interested in 
farm structures as to new construc- 
tion, repairing and remodeling.” 

Copies of “Aluminum for Farm 
Structurés” may be obtained by 
writing Reynolds Farm Institute, 
Box 1800, Louisville, Ky. 


Free Wall Hanger 


“Almost as good as a field demonstra- 
tion,” is the new 24” x 38” Gehl Wall 
Hanger, now available to agricultural 
leaders. 

Full color photos of Gehl Forage Har- 
vesters are shown in action. 

Send your request for this wall hanger 
to: Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. 


Group of Oklahoma vo-ag instructors at the Oklahoma 4-H and FFA Show, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., March 22. FRONT ROW (i-r): Bryan V. Brady, Weatherford; Leland Walker, Alva: 


Henry Heise, Sayre; C. L. Mellvain, Jr.. Union City; 


Bynum, Roosevelt. BACK ROW (I-r): 


Herbert C. Tustison, Sentinel; 


Bob Ford, Indiahoma; and Dale 


Ernest Andrews, 


Minco; Olen Joyner, Mt. View; Curtis “Pete” Peters, Lambert; and Carl Elling, Cache. 
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Dont Buy 


..... UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN 
the NEW 


The New FOX 
Forage Master 
is the talk of 


1950 


See The New FOX Forage Master with 
Quick Change Harvesting Units. 


Change to Pick-up, Mower Bar or Corn 
Write... Unit in Less than 5 minutes. 
FOR FULL DETAILS TO 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 


The Pioneer of Modern Forage Harvesting 
2550 North Rankin Street 


APPLETON FCX WISCONSIN 
* 
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MODERN MACHINERY 


Your MM Deoler Has Complete 
Service Facilities and Skilled 
Mechanics To Serve You Well! 


® VISIONLINED cultivating and planting. 


® MM Cultivators are made in two, four, ana 
Six-row sizes. 


® Easily converted to drill planter by removing 
cultivator shanks and mounting MM attach- 
ments on the cultivator frame. 


SEE WHAT you" RE DOING! 


” Because MM tractors are completely VISION- 
even depth penetrations. LINED, you can easily watch the work being 
done without stretching or straining. MM Quick- 
On—-Quick-Off Attachments are easily con- 


® New Uni-Matic Power for hydraulic control of trolled from the seat of the tractor... are easy 


to see and operate. Get complete details now 


implements to get more work done every hour. from your decler. 


® Parallel link construction for instant, positive, 


See Your Dealer or Write... 
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